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Coyne's report on Iran (page 108), pro- 
™ pagandists for Ayatollah AKhomeini’s 
Islamic regime have done something diplo- 
mats have seldom achieved—they have 
brought Israel, the Soviet Union, and the 
United States together in a single cause. All 
three are setup asthe common enemy of the 
state of Iran. In other locations the flags of 
Britain and France are addedi. 

Living by the slopan “Neither East nor 
West,” leaders direct hatred at all foreign 
influences, equally rejecting Soviet Com- 
munism and Western capitalism. But the 
bitterest enemy is Iran's Muslim neighbor 
Iraq. To be more specific, itis President Sad- 
dam Hussein, who attacked Iran in 1980. At 
least 150,000 Iranians have died in Kho- 
meini's ensuing vendetta war with Hussein. 

The martyrs’ cemetery in Tehran is 
jammed with graves of revolutionary volun- 
teers, many in their teens, who died when 
sent in suicidal waves across minefields into 
the face of [raqi fire. 

Fundamentalist religious feryor tied to 
passionate political causes is not unique to 
Iran or to Isiam, It exists worldwide but 
seems to have a particular virulence in the 
Middle East. Witness the continuing mad- 
ness of Lebanon's religious war. In this part 
of the world, often called the cradle of civili- 
zation, leaders of all the major faiths —Mus- 
lim, Jewish, and Christian—can be found 
who preach not love but violence, One Shi- 
ite leader explained that, unlike Christians, 
they are taught not to turn the other cheek 
but to strike back. 

Although the Islamic revolution gave 
many lramans a sense of pride by throwing 
off foreign influences—particularly that of 
the Ui. 5.—the war has strained Iranian 
patience, A recent news item reported that 
several people had been killed ane) scores 
wounded when more than 10,000 anti-war 
demonstrators filled the streets of Tehran 
Sad as the losses ane, itis rrassuring that rea- 
sonable citizens are rising up against the ex- 
cesses, just as they demonstrated against the 
shah’'s excesses, 

Despite such glimmers of hope, 1 can't 
help but feel—especially after seeing 
Coyne's report—that civilization’s cradle 
has fallen on uncivilized times, 
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Israel: Searching 

for the Center 2 
A young nation strives to maintain age-old 
traditions in a high-tech, high-risk world. 
By Priit J. Vesitind and James L. Stanfield. 





l6th-Century Basque 

Whalers in America 40) 
Among the first to reap treasures of the New 
World, Basque voyagers made the Labrador 
coast the center of a booming oil imdustry. 
Archaealogists fames A. Tuok orvl Robert 
Grenier describe the discovery of a 400-year- 
old whaling station and sunken ships; Robert 
Laxalt traces the Bosgues’ histery and lone 
recerd af exploration. Photos by Bill Cirt- 
singer ond poinitinies oy Richard Schiecnt. 


Humpton Roads, 

Where the Rivers End 72 

Since colonial times this protected Virginia 

rogdstead has been a vital shipping artery. 
iitiam 5. Ellis and Karen Kosmnaushi ex- 

plore rejuvenated Norfolk, Portamouth, New- 

port News, Hampton, and their environs, 


Iran Underthe Ayatollah OS 
Photojournalist Michael Covne, with oa team 
of Agstralian filmmakers invited to Iron by 
its revolutionary teaders, found a nation 
locked tn religious fervor and an ongoing war, 


Saving the World's 

Largest Flower 136 
Deen in the rain forests of southeastern Asia, 
botanist Willem Meijer seeks rare specimens 
of. a spectacular plant with vord-wide blos- 
soma. Photographs by Edward 5S. Ross. 


COVER: Reading a new chopter in Canada’s 
history, a diver lifts a tintber from the stern of 
a 6th-century Basque whaling vessel four 
off Lobrader, Photograph by Bill Curtsinger. 
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Patterns of the past mingle with a high- 


fech present os [Israel seeks to preserve 

the best of both. A Yemen fewish bride 
(above) near Gora weors a wedding 
costume styled centuries ago, Dots and 
lines of a circuit diagram frame Efraim 
Arazi (facing page), imaginative 
founder of Scitex, a leader in conmputer- 
imaging technology 





HE MESSIAH of the Jews will come 
one Friday afternoon. It is so written 
and passionately believed. He will 
come here, to the town of Zefat in the 
hills of Galilee, in the nation of Israel. 
He will come from Mount Meron 
across the valley, on His way to Jerusalem. 

iso to Zefat, | had been told many times, 
to experience the Jewish faith, pure and un- 
blinking, And so L sit on this hillside over- 
looking the sacred mountain on a summer 
evening. The breeze is tinged with the scent 
of pine, and only the clean, shy song of birds 
breaks the silence of the Sabbath. Meron 
darkens under the first stars, and... all 
things seem possible. 

Long betore the great ingathering of isra- 
el, when Palestine was ruled by the Ottoman 
Turks, Jewish scholars made “efat a seat of 
learning and mysticism. For almost 400 
years their followers lived here piously and 
expectantly, But their Messiah did not 
come, What came instead were the 20th cen- 
tury and Zionists from Europe with their 
héresy of logic and their vision of a secular 
Jewish homeland. 

Malka Piletski, now 74, was a #efat 
schoolgirl when the first teachers came from 
Russia in the early 1900s, 

“They were socialists, full of the revolu- 
tionary spirit,” Malka told me at her small 
cottage not far from Tel Aviv. “They said 
that religion was old-fashioned. We should 
speak Hebrew, not Yiddish. They made us 
fecl ashamed of our parents.” 

*Did you lose your religion?” | asked her. 

“T remember that our new hiology teacher 
Pave us an essay assignment about plants, 
she said, “and we were to finish it.at home. | 
knew it was asin to write on the Sabbath, 
but I wondered if it was true. Sol decided to 
test it myself. 

“Early on Sabbath morning I took asingle 
sheet of paper and a pencil and walked into 
the fields where the skies were wide open 
and God could see everything. Then I sat 
down and slowly wrote the words THE 
PLANT. | waited to see what would hap- 
pen. Would God punish mer” 

But the sky still hung fresh and blue, and 
the wildflowers smelled just as sweet 
Malika left Aefat later to become a teacher 
herself, And she never looked back. 

“They opened up the doors of the world 
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lor us, she said of those young 4 lonists, 
“but they closed up the heavens forever 


HE CONFLICT between the will of 
(scr) and the pri : of man, between faith 
and reason, still swirls in Israel today, 
and some think (oc is winning 





Three generations, 5ix wars, and entire 
eras have passed with com ressed swittness 
since [srael gained its independence in 1948 
The frontier age 1s over: most of the tan 
zim have settled into self-conscious prosper 
ity. Agrculture has given way to a high- 
technology future, Even the remarkable 
nlivahs, t 


have tapered off; in the past few vears the in- 
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coming have been balanced by the outgoing 
of thé disenchanted. Most of the Arab Mic- 
die Bast and Africa has been em plied ol 
jews, [The Soviet migration of the 1970s has 
chilled to a trickle %o iw come the Folasha, 
black Ethiopian Jews fleeing famine. They, 
too, await the Messiah 

Che nation tus been er The new few 
ish prototvpe, the Israeli, has been estab- 
lished. But what next? The Israeli, once 
preoce oped with sun ve has turned ih 
wird to confront hina 

Ww hat does it mean to be a Jew in Israel? 
Most Israels carry their Jewishness cultur- 
ally, tolerantly. But others are returning to 
bedrock faith. Fundamentalism, bold and 
sell-righteous, has made a comebackin Ju 
daism as ithas in [slam and (Christianity, in 
serting itself into Isracli political life with 
Sple answers to complex questions 

The Orthodox religion that developed 
largel, un thi Diaspo L has not faded with 
nationhood, as the Zionists assumed, but 
has gained strength. And now a robust hy 
brid has grown, combining Orthodoxy with 
nahionaidsm—the movement callecl Gush 
Emunim, the “bloc of the faithful,” that has 
led the settlement of historic 
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As dawn breaks over ferusalem, 

hundreds of fews pe athe at the Wester 
Wall, last moasatve remnant of the Second 
Temple, bo observe the feast of the giving 
ofthe foroh. Behind the wall stands the 
Dome of the Rock, a mosque built on the 
sife whence, Mustini believe, Muhanad 
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Wor and peace—realities in every fsrael 


be. A det mionient together comes after 
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Abraham (left, at right), a sergeant in the 


| [ 


roi 
Lik Lek i 


Mefense Forces, and her frien! Lt. 


Avi Artin. The peo serve at the Bet Fl! 


bdsic-training comp, where Osnat teaches 


Pecruits to fi PE LTE ee Ors aoe | 
The platoon she trains is made up of 
Unmigrinis from ]4 different mations 

With Israel's forces focked in what seems 
fo be perpetual conflict, danger becomes a 
wiy of life. Lt Amos Almog (below) 
stepped ond tiine in. soutien Lebonen 
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and wise rushed here to Raombam Medical 


Center in. Aorta, 


of Samana and Judaea in the West Bank. 
The new streneth of these fundamental. 
ts has puthed moderates to choose sides, 
and [sraeél has begun to polarize mito secular 
Today 
Lhcology join War, inflation, and Arab ter 
rormsm to test the fabric al the nation 
The heartaches of Lebanon continue, and 
war has long been part of life. Military ser 


vice Is- Mandatory for men between 1S and 


and religious camps 
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e faiths, one city: In Jerusalem 
Hotes ot front of an Arab shop 
WN coBuOy oso Christian pilprim on 
1s Anees negotiates the Vin Dolorosa, 
the Wav of Sorrow that Jesus 
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for women between 18 and 20, All 
erves until age 55, with at 
least amonth each year on acthve duty, Buss 
ness and Sstucties are suspended, affairs dis- 
rupted. And people are addicted to the radio 
on the hour. [na small nation with 
problems, the next casuaity may be 
KATOW 

Few Israelis enjoy militar 
they take great pride in their military 
Phrough Israel's short and violent. national 
history the common enemy has provided thi 
SCH EEL celui, and same Sp ulate that an [sra- 
el at peace may be torn apart by its factions. 
a Jerusalem rabbi, Chaim Lifsnitz 
“Tn an adolescent country there is a natural 
tendency for people to w itthdraw into one ex 
treme or the other and lose their harmony of 
life. People are running to the extremes— 
there ¢ a lack of center in read “ 

lt is a dynamic society, alte 
liant and pedantic, brave and petty 
the lump of exasperation inits throat 

Four million Eraelis, more than 
million of them Jews, live in Israel proper 
In the West Bank and Gaza Strip 1.4 mil 
hon Arabs si fle to remain Palestinians 
Wiany fsraelis a are re tabs Lo remind Visitors of 
the normality of their ives, their workaca 
worlds of families and television shows and 
trips to the grocery. Most are anxious for 
All are packaged inte a territory the 
From Jerusalem it’s onl, 
45 minutes by highway tothe beaches of lel 
Aviv. To the port of lat on the southern tip 
isa matter of hours (map, pages 10-11). 
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NW ELAT, the town that tourism built 
where the Negev tapers to the Gulf of 
Aqaba, winter winds blow warm and 
tropical fish flash like neon on the ree! 
) kilometers 
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Jerusalem and its rabbis are 30 
of wilderness and a mental! light 
From the balconies of luxury fipenet 
the bright beaches a TH yOu Can 
watch neichboring Ag: he Jordan, turn on 
its streetlights Egypt is only ten kilometers 
(eix miles} out of town, and a six-dollar visa 
vis you Wander down the coast of the Sina. 
At night the outdoor cafes blare their tele- 
visions at full yoheme in the new shoppine 
centers, luring customers like competing 
carny barkers. The alr with 
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incding deserts, the Israeli 
roves ind cot- 
larch south. [he wasteland that 
uthern ecdee of Tel Aviv 
has ebbed almost ta Beer 

Dawid [srael’s first prime 
minster, énvisioned the Negev as the na- 
tion's future, but most Israelis who live in 

‘Negev have been assigned to it by immi- 
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derness captured 
croached into the Negey since the ( 
David treaty returned Sinai to Eeypt o 
1982. Lhe military now occupies much of 
the wegev's Teal estate. Most of the 
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animal fodder, are thriving on the coast near 
Ashaelon, watered almost totally by the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

"It's very exciting, very revolutionary 
to Use pure seawater in agriculture,” says 
Ben-Gurion botanist James Aronson. “If it 
works, it could drastically alter the geogra- 
phy and agriculture of ail arid lands, All you 
need is a geod pump.” 

In the Negev good ideas have practically 
outstripped their need. If only the people 
would come, as Ben-Gurion envisioned. 

“This man realized that we need one 
strong challenge, a positive one, that could 
serve as a common denominator for the na- 
tion,” university president Shlomo Gazit 
tells me. “His challenge was the Negev. 
Even if we didn't have the Negev—such a 
challenge should be invented.” 

Ben-Gurion, who died in 1973; lived out 
his life in Secle Boger, adesert kibbutz on the 
edge of the Wilderness of Zin. He also kept 
an apartment in Tel Aviv but hated the city 
for its boisterousness and materialism. On 
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occasion, while walking down the street to 
his flat, he was heard to mutter, “Nineveh!” 
in reference to the wealth and idolatry of the 
anctent Assyrian capital city. 


EL AVTY still astounds many older Jews 

simply by being a Jewish city. The Holy 

Land is nowhere to be found here, but a 

chain called McDavid's pushes cheese- 
burgers and French fries just off sparkling, 
faddish Dizengoff Street. Yet Orthodox Ju- 
daism keeps its hold: All Tel Aviv hotels 
keep kosher kitchens, and most set aside an 
elevator for the Sabbath. 

I walked into one of these my first Sat- 
urday in town. “Some child's prank,” I 
thought when I saw every button pushed, 
from 2 to 14. Only later did I realize that on 
the Sabbath Orthodox Jews are not permit- 
ted to push buttons, so elevators that stop on 
every floor stutter up and down the shafts. 

Tel Aviv is home to the Israel] Philhar- 
monic, one of the world's outstanding sym- 
phony orchestras, and its theater life ts 
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GAZA STRIP: Occupies by 
(srael since the Six Day War of 
1967. Under the terns of the 1979 
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Israel: the stalemate endures 


Israel and mast of its Arab neighbors since 


A STATE OF WAR has existed between 
L948, when Israel's independence was 


proclaimed. Some of the conflicts—such as the 


six Day War of 1967, the Yor Kippur War of 
1973, and the move inte Lebanon—have had 
global repercussions. Of the territories 
captured by Israel, only the Sinai has been 





fsraet: Searching for the Center 


returned. The others—the Golan Heights, West 
Bank, and Gara Strip—remain sources of 
festering clisagreements between Jew and Arab 

Though Israel} has named Jerusalem her 
capital, most other nations do not recognize 
that designation, maintaining-their embassies 
in Tel Aviv and regarding East Jerusalem as 
occupied territory. 


AREA: 21,5019 ler (8,302 

Ay tn), POPULATION: 4. 1 
mittion, mosth Jewish. 
LANGUAGES: Hebrew, Arabic, 
Finglish, MELIGIONS: Juciaiam 
slam, Christianits 
COVERNMENT: Pariimentary 
domocrcy. KOONOMY: GNP (i oh4) 22.4 billion 
dallors. Annual growth rote: rero percent. Per capita 
income 35,320. Average | 984 inflation rate: 

445 percent. In 1984 [srarl exported 6.1 billion 
dollars’ worth of polished diamonds, citrus, 
electronica, and arms anid munitions CMmins: Tel 
Aviv- Valo urban arca, 1.2 million: Jerusalem, 429,00. 
Haifa, 276.000, CLIMATE: Temperate, excopt 

in desert Arca 





active. But for tourists, the main attraction 
is the beach. The sound of raketot, a tennis- 
like game played with no court and no re- 
gard for strollers, ripples like a Teletype, 
pockety-pockety-pockety, on summer Sat- 
urdays. Surfers jostle for wave space, soccer 
balls fly. Children drip watermelon and sa- 
bra, the fruit of the prickly pear cactus. 

In the evening anglers gather on the rocky 
promontories to cast into the sunset. And 
long into the night thousands stroll the mo- 
saic walkway by the beach, going no place 
special, stopping for ice cream or linguine, 


and showing off sleepy babies. 
Much of Tel Aviy runs on an Arab work 
force—chambermaids, cooks, waiters, 


street cleaners—many recruited from the 
Gara Strip and the West Bank to fill jobs 
that Israelis disdain. It is illegal for a West 
Bank Arab to spend the night in Israel, but 
Palestinian cooks and waiters crowd into 
small apartments and change jobsevery few 
months to evade the authorities. 

“T feel bad about it,” savs Zvika Semler, 
owner of a Tel Aviv night spot, “but as a 
businessman I don’t want to hire Israelis, 
They won't work. They always want to be 
the boss. [can get an Arab worker cheaper, 
and they don't talk back to you.” 


PHE CULTURAL CLASH between the 
Ashkenazi Jews of European origin and 
the Sephardic, or Oriental, Jews from 
Middle Eastern or African backgrounds 
is dissipating with education and shared 
military experiences, And now Oriental 
Jews constitute the majority, 60 percent, of 
the population. Sephardic groups no longer 
atvle themselves after the Black Panthers, as 
same cid in the 1960s, and [sracl’s melting 
potis cooking up“ Jewishmen,” as one Lsrae- 
li put it, homogenized people like Enplish- 
men. One quarter of Israel marnages are 
between the two groups. 

Israeli food, politics, and arts have be- 
come an East-West blend. Ashkenazi intel- 
lectuals are apprehensive about a future 
[srael that disappears into the Middle East 





with hardly a trace of Bach, Freud, or Willie 
Nelson. Levantinism, as this scenario is 
called, spreads fear that Israel asan outpost 
of Western culture is threatened. 
Sephardim have also penetrated deepinto 


politics, the Isracli national sport. “Too 


much democracy,” I hear Israelis joke, as 
many voices—pro-Arab, anti-Arab, Com- 
munist, nationalist—bargain their way into 
influence in Jerusalem. 

Sephardic stock rose dramatically when 
Menachem Begin and the right-wing Likud 
coalition came into power in 1977, ousting 
the left-leaning Labor Alignment for the 
first time in Israel's history. Begin appealed 
to the Orientals’ nationalism and paternalis- 
tic sense of society, and symbolized change 
from the Ashkenazi-dominated Labor gov- 
ernment under which they had suffered as 
new immigrants. David Levy, a Jew born in 
Morocco and raised tn a development town, 
became deputy prime minister. 

Israel embarked on a consumer spending 
splurge under the Likud that benefited the 
Sephardim. But the nation, burdened by 
enormous defense costs since 1973 (34 per- 
cent of the national budget), sank tnte ece- 
nomic crisis. Wage earners, long protected 
by a system that links salaries to inflation 
rate, were finally exhausted by the system 
when inflation peaked at 1,000 percent ast 
fall. In many markets, the stable American 
dollar replaced the soaring shekel, 

“Salary comes the firstofthe month," says 
Jerusalem economist Yechiel Bar-(Chaim, 
“and people try to spend it all in the first few 
days, before the value goes down. If your 
money stays in the bank, you lose it." 

In south Tel Aviv the Carmel Market of 
vegetables and frying pans, sandals and 
figs, winds for seven blocks to the edge of 
Yalo, the ancient port that adjoins the city, 
This 1s Likud country, and things, they say 
here, have been worse. 

Istop to buy apples from three burly Jews 
of Soviet Georgian extraction and ask them 
how it's going. “Great, great," they say, and 
each pulls outa wad of hundred-dollar bills, 


Executive treatment: Chainnan Avraham Subami of Elscint Ltd, demonstrates 
the company's new computerized tomograph, or CT, a scanner that males cross- 
sectional X-ray images. Another of the bright young men of Israeli technology, 
Suhomt emigrated from Turkey os 0 teenager and eared a Ph.D. in nuclear physics. 
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Dusk descends on Eilat on the Gulf of Agabo (above), whose year-round sun 
ie | nid Cher woters Dring a cescode of tourists on charter flights JTOM 5 fOr cs 
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pouthernmeet cry ts wedged betwen fordan—the liehts at 
i Fr ; is 


“How'd you get so neh?" Dask these Arabs have 21 states. We only have 

“T'll tell you,” one answers, bushy eye- one. Where would Il go? 
brows arching. “At three in the morning I'm “jews, he says self-mockinegly, “What 
there inthe felis, meand mybrothers. i buy are wer All our wes, when we've been 
the rightto pick the cropsand bringthemto slapped in the face, we've just gone away. 
market. We're here until erzht in the eve- But now we con't go so ¢asily. Now it's war. 
ning. Whoever wants to work inthis coun- Now they can’t push ws around. 
try—he has money. Those who don't? They The Arab butts in. “No, no,” he says, “we 


have nothing,” have to live in peace together.” 





“Hasn't the Likud ruined your business “Tozether—but he means together in the 
yet, then?” I tease sea—thats what he means by toget 
“The Liku 


says. “The left, they wanttodathmestorthe we'll bein the water 
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knows what it wants,” he says the Georgian. “He'll be inthe boat, anc 





Arabs," He looks shyly at the Arab vendor on Evervone laughs at this, and the powerful 


his right, who grins back athim.“Butlook, Georgian locks his arms playfully around 


ry warts veel Cpe ae prenti fal 4! i ie 4 


tow best 


Gaiiled, isracis on holiday plummet down.a water slide enciosed tn plastic (above) 


and the hills of Beypt 


the Arab and squeezes him. Fraternity boys 
“With him, I'm friends,” savs the Geor- 


rian. “But with the Arab situation, I'm 
not friends.” 


[RUD was forced into an early election 
last July after a vote of noconfidence, In 
the heat of the campaign I travel to Ash- 
dod, south of Tel Aviv, where the “chil 
dren of the Likud” have gathered to hear 
their own David Levy. Issues seem black 
and white in Ashdod, atownof new Israelis. 





‘Begin, Begin, King of Israel!" they shout, 
even though the former prime minister 
has gone into seclusion in his Jerusalem 


ifrael: Searching far the Cente 


& sinaiat right, (in the éastem shore 





of the Sect if 


Die atiche ts near Bn Gev, a dibbute-that harvests the famous St, Peter's fish 


apatiment. And Arnel Sharon, the portly, 
swashbuckling general who engineered the 
warin Lebanon, is lionized 

There's a lot of dirty politics in Israel 
cabbie télls mein downtown Ashdod. “But 


sharon is the man who saved the country 


= 


He 15 & strong man, a Very good man. He 
~ Lhe driver swishes the 
aur with his arm, asif with a sabe: 

Loudspeakers blare Moroccan music 
Parents rase children on their shoulders 
The calls with “Hatkvab—T he 
Hope," the national anthem 
sings in many accents 

A factory worker collars me later. “The 


knows haw te cul 


ff Lases 


The crowd 


Likud gave me what I didn't have ereht 
vears ago,” he says. “Thank God we're pro- 
gressing. When we came to Israel, we were 
afraid, People looked at us as foreimers. 
Now we look everyone in the eve. I feel a 
part of everything. A simple worker can 
build a private villa.” 

“Hah!” snorts a bystander, eager to argue 
politics. “A soldier who gets out of the army 
can't build a villa!” 


An argument explodes about who can or 
cannot build a villa and spins off on a life of 
itsown like a whirlwind, leaving me and my 
notebook, A noisy excess of democracy. 

But neither bloc won enough seats in the 
July election to form a government. After 
weeks of wrangling they agreed to a “unity” 
government with rotatmg ministerships. 
First to serve was Prime Minister Shimon 
Peres of Labor, whois to relinquish his post 
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after two years to Likud's Vitzhak Shamir. 

In its first months of power the unity gov: 
emment froze prices and wages, reduced 
spending on government development proj- 
ects, devalued the shekel by 9 percent, and 
announced more than a billion dollars in 
cuts that may soon eliminate 15,000 public 
rael setlecd, grumbling, nto an era 
Ol aul aterity, OWEr CONSUMEr €xpcctations, 
and unemployment lines 
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Green orchards, gray cotton fields spread across 
Kibbutzt Ashdot raagov, threaded by th 
(left). David Stmons (below), who has no regrets after 
leaving a& low practice in Scotland six vears ago, has 
helped farvest record wields ofc 
Drip irrigation, rationing out a precise sip of water 


e fordan River 


otton ere 


revowurionized 


Isroeti agriculture and brought forms to the harsh 
Negev desert 
vegetables thrive on brackish weter pumped 
beneath the Negev and that some cropa will giv 
commercial vields even with pure seqwater 


Now resedrofers are discovering that 
from 





Ul UTSRAEL’'S standard 
mains comparable to those of West- 
ern democracies such as Lreland and 
(sreece. And Israel's dependence on the 
United States is not as severe as, sav, Cuba's 
dependence on the Soviet Union. Israel 
meets between 80 and 85 percent of its own 
World Jewish contributions amount 
to only 1.5 percent, and ther 


in 1YS5) comes from the U q 


of living re- 





Piece “tls 
est ($2.4 billion 
POYEernmeni 


fi) 


But many Israelis are unhappy with any 
appearance of charity, 

Says Hillel Milo, a young executive from 
Haifa, “We've looked at the U. 5. money as 
a gift from arich uncle; we've gotten used to 
it. [think it's corrupting the country.” 

Hillel and his wife, Tamar, a human- 
resource manager, were both born on kib- 
butzim, but felt sheltered there. 

“Each generation in Israel has its share of 
pioneering,” says Hillel, “Today, strength- 
ening the economy is the highest priority.” 

Israel is a world lender in at least two 
fields of medical technology—medical im- 
aging and laser technology forsurgery. Iron- 
ically, it is also-a leader in the technology of 
devastation—the Merkava tank, the Uzi 
submachine gun, the Kfir fighter jet, whose 
development formed the base for much of Is- 
rael's nonmilitary technological success. 

In the past 15 years rael has moved al- 
most directly from an agricultural to a post- 
industrial economy, aided by good timing. 
“Inthe 1970s and 'S0s, the most needed com- 
modity in the world became knowledge,” 
savs Uzia Galil, president of Elron Electron- 
ic Industries Ltd., Israel's first multination- 
al conglomerate. “For this we don't need 
natural resources, big machinery, or tre- 
mendous investments in factories. We need 
people who are capable of studying and who 
want to anply their knowledge. And thisis a 
trait of the Jewish people, 

“Tn any society there is a critical mass. 
Qur population of four million is not a criti- 
cal mass forastate that has to perform all the 
functions and become economically mde- 
pendent. So Israel must be extremely attrac- 
tive to those who would come here.” 

The nation must attract, in other words, 
part of that untapped reservoir of Jewish 
brains and labor (about eight million) in 
North America and Western Europe. 

“The Israeli pioneer of today,” savs Mr. 
Galil, “lsexactly the same guy who sits in Sil- 
icon Valley in Califorma. This is now the 
opportunity of the Jewish people to attract 
them here, this is the opportunity of Israel.” 


DRIVE from the steamy pleasures of Tel 
Aviv to the haly and unhappy city of Je- 
rusalem on a four-lane thruway. It leads 
across the broad fields of the coastal 
plains, escalates into the Judaean Hills 


20 


through dry valleys flanked by pine groves, 

At the end, awash in mountain breezes, 
surrounded by remnants of Arab’ Pales- 
tine, is the éternal city, sacred to three of 
the world’s great relizions—Christianity, 
Islam, and Judaism. Israel has named Jeru- 
salem its capital, but in spirit the city] is Un 
versal, alive in another dimension.” 

It is Ramadan when | arrive, the Islamic 
month of fasting between sunup and sun- 
down. From the minarets, cassette tapes of 
muezzins extol the glory of Allah. l wander 
in the Arab stiqy of the Old City, through 
dank alleyways and dimly lit arches, stale 
with centuries of civilization. Merchants 
hawk brass platters and brilliant ceramics, 
spices and Bedouin daggers, olive wood 
carved into crucifixes and Stars of David, 

, tourists with the old charade: 
“This your wife? Ahhh! I give you six camels 
for her, No? OR, seven, but that is final 

A gentle rivalry bickers between Israel's 
two big cities. New and raucous Tel Aviv 
has no soul, I'm told in Jerusalem. Jerusa- 
lem used to have nightlife, I'm told in Tel 
Aviv, but she moved to Haifa, 

Jerusalem ts a citadel of faith and fanati- 
cism. On any given day half a dozen self- 
styled Messiahs wander ber streets. War 
divided the city in 1948, leaving East Jeru- 
salem in Jordanian hands and West Jerusa- 
lem with the Jewish state. In 1967 it was 
reunited under Israel, and East Jerisealern 
wis officially annexed in 1980. 

Jerusalem, regarded by Palestinians as 
their own capital, has now been ringed with 
high-rise housing developments on former 
Arab land. These are not political bargain- 
ing cards. Israel is here to stay, and the 
wounds of cultural humiliation remain raw. 

Five Israeli Arabs sit in the Israeli Knes- 
set, and others serve incity government. Ar- 
abs are freeto practice their religion, operate 
schools, and keep customs, But they are ex- 
empt from Israeli military service, and thus 
excluded from trust. Social mixing is rare: 
intermarriage: singular and courageous. 
The reality remains: To be a full citizen of 
lerae!, one must bea Jew. 

Israel's tenuous relations with the Arab 
world were dramatically altered when 
Egyptian President Anwar Sadat came to 
"See "This Year in Jerusalem,” by Joseph Judge, in 
the Anril 1983 NATIONAL GROGHAPHIC. 
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Jerusalem in 1977, beginning the process 
that wittmatery led to heypt's formal recog 
nition of Israel. 

“It was a watershed,” Israeh President 
(Chaim Herzog tells me in his West Jerusa 
lem office. “We are now accepted in the 
Middle East And it’s not a dirty word 
among Arabs to talk about peace with Israel 
or about negotiations with Israel; the princi- 


ne i accepted, 


SRAEL'S burden remains the West Bank 
of the Jordan Kiver and the Gaza Strip, 
where 1.4 million Patestinians, 300,000 
in refugee camps, have lived under Israe- 

lioccupationsince 1967, when the territories 
were captured from Jordan and Egypt 
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Learning the language of hope, black Ethiopian Jews study Hebrew at an absor 


cerifer in Atiit 


these Silk 
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Jewish nationalists promote the concept 
of an Israel that stretches from the Jorcan 
River to the Mediterranean. The military 
pushes for neutralization of the West Bank 
on security grounds, Hardly anyone wants 
to give it back to Jordan, not even the West 
Bankers, who tasted Jordanian occupation 
and who dream of an 
independent Palestinian state 

Israel fears such a state would be astaging 
area for terrorism from the Palestine Libera 
tion Organization. And outricht annexation 
of the territories presents immense difficu 


from 1948 to 1967. 





Arab citizens could soon outnumber 
Jews, negating the concept of a Jewish state. 

A generation of israelis has grown up 
to accep the OCCUPDLOON As normal and 
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When warfare hit Ethiopia in 1974, Israel began smugeling them owt, Lost fall the 


fsraclis orpanized a clondestine atriift called Operation Moses for 8,000 Folosha 


wite had fed to Sudan 


[he uurieft Was suspended witen ne 


leaked. Lost Morch another airlift by U 


TiS OF LS Porta tere 


Oo. Ar Force transports evacuated most 


af the remaining Folashe from Sudan. Some 10,000 remain in Ethiopia 
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justiiied. Tomany of them, Palestinians are 
an inferior brand of people who sweep the 
streets and pick fruit. Avoung Georgian Jew 
had told mein Ashdod, “Listen, maybe it's 
not right, but if we are there, it wasn't our 
fault. They started the war, So we con 
quered them, tough luck for them,” 

(ithers feel only shame; Dieddi “zucker, a 
founder of the Peace Now movement that 
has protested against the war in Lebanon, 
tells me a fundamental [sracli cream: “To 
wake up and find the Arabs have disap 
peared. We didn’t transfer them, we didn't 
expel them, they just disappeared." 

In a suburb of Fast Jerusalem | talk to 
Ziad Abu Zayyad, Arab lawyer and former 
editor of the Palestinian newspaper Al Fan 


“Thereisa deep change inthe area,” he says, 





Passion for energy in a country thot lacks oil drives 


scientists ie Henita Heisteld (above) to 


: _ le a lee : Eke . : 
favs oF the sun. Keyed 


‘i 
anid solar energy at the Hebrew University, led a 


team of researchers that 


suntight collector of plastic and giass—the bright 
pink ponels on Reisfelc’2 model howse 

On the north shore of the Dead. Sea a promising 
technique produces electricity from brine (right) 
Trapped under qloyer of clear water, the brine & 
hected by the sun nearly to boiling anu ts then piped 


: ce selon I. J : oan Ne Eo oo ee 
fo co fpenercior, wiiere its energy dries turbines: 
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produced a highly efficient 


‘and inside our people, Until 1977 no Arab 
was ready to speak with Israel. Now, we are 
talking with them and arguing with them. 

“Israel isafact. [can't tell the Jews, “Take 
VOL SUWILCHSes And fo home; this is mv own, 
my country.’ And I can't force them to ac- 
cept the idea of a democratic state for both 
Arabsand Jews, And therefore [ say, let's ci- 
vide it. lam after a Palestinian state beside 
Israel, not wtead of Israel.’ 

Wolhing Palestinians 
than Israel's 135 West Bank settlements and 
the permanence theyimply. Thesettlements 
began under Labor in [967 as a defense 
abong Vulnerable borders and were vigzor- 
ously pursued by the Likud, which support- 
ed the religious nationalism of the Gush 
Emunim. But the Gush movement peaked 


infurtates more 
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in 1981, and the most recent West Bank set- 
(ers, especially those within commuting 
distance of Jerusalem, go because the gov- 
ernment offers cheap rent. 

New settlements have now been stalled 
by budget cuts. And many religious settlers 
are dispirited by the disclosure of a terrorist 
underground among them, 

All israel searched its soul when 25 set- 
tlers were arrested in May 1984, charged 
with setting explosives that crippled two 
West Bank Arab mayors and with plotting 
to bomb Arab civilian buses. They were re- 
sponding to the Arabs, they say—terror for 
terror. There is no other cheek to turn; Israel 
can lose only once. Passiveness led to the 
Holocaust. Never again, 

Says one Jerusalem rabbi, “Some. say, 


Israel: Searchin ie for the Center 


‘Look, we'll be bad guys, we'll push the Ar- 
abs around. New genecrationsof Jews will be 
happy somebody did it. Just this generation, 
We have a special job to bea little nasty.” 
Chief among these tough new Israelis is 
Rabbi Meir Kahane, a member of the Knes- 
set who opposes [sraeli democracy and cam- 
naizgns to boot all Arabs out of Israel. 
Kahane's posturing has drawn indigna- 
tion from nearly every quarter, even the 
Gush Emunim. Haifa Mayor Ane Gurel 
tells me, “Racism is an extreme contractic- 
tion to Jewish belief, philosophy, and spirit. 
Idon'tagree that we should ignore him. This 
was the attitude people had about Nazis." 
But many Israelis feel that the liberal gen- 
eration has grown too flaccid to respond, 
and that the right wing has picked up the 
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[sraelitorch. After all, say the settlers, we're 
ust doing what our parents did—pioneer- 
ing on the Jewish homeland 


HEGROW 1H of niegnt-wing extremism 
coincides with an upsurge in traditional 
relicion, including the minority Hasidic 
and other ultra-OCirthodox rehe TOUS CoOmM- 
munities, whose fervent, all-consuming 
faith plagues nearly every secular Israeli 
with feelings of cultural obligation and guilt 








Grouduation delayed three years, an 


Arab student fabore) finally dons cap 

and gown oat Bir Acit University, near 

Ram Allah on the West Bark. Ciarriing 

that the school supports terrorist activities, 

Israeli quthorities frequently shut if dow". 
Roarlocks left uristom to conform with 

Hdsidic beliefs, a boy (facing page) studies 
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In the Mea Shearim district of Jerusalem 
they uppear as aliens in the rich Middle 
Eastern sun, pale of face, side-curied, some 
swaddled in the heavy black frocks an 
fur hats of 18th-century Polish aearc 
Many speak only Viddish, On the Sabbath 
they do not drive cars, cook ood, or turn on 
light switches, and they hope to visit these 
practices on the rest af [sraet. 

[talk to E.fraim Alkichen, secretary of the 
Torah Temima Elementary School of the 
Breslov Hasicdim, and ask about the reason 
for their studied anartness. 

“Tcame to Israel to be a Jew," he says flat- 
v, “and want to be a Jew. My grandfather 
in Poland was killed by the Germans. When 
the Germans came to the lttle town where 
he lived, they tore his beard away from him, 
by force. This beard that they tore away 
from hion—I want to wear i! 
Ultra-Orthodox leaders have successfully 





lobbied for stncter soyseailtanee: of the Sab- 
bath nationwide, and Orthodox rabbis exert 
power over all Israeli Jews. By their control 
of the Rabbinical Courts, which adjudicate 
Jewish religious and personal matters, only 
they can sanction rituals of m: ATTMIBPe a 
yorce, and burial. Reform and Conserva- 
tive rabins have no authorts 

Jerusalem is filled with yeshivas, religious 
schools, for the penitents—bormn-again Jews 
returning to the fold, But conversions often 
leave family and friends cold. Says Sarah 
Yinon, a young woman in Haifa, “I've had 
friends change, and the minute it happens, 
you feel like they've gone to the other side 
It's becoming us and them 

Why does an observant jew have to cress 
and act differently in Israel, his own lana? | 
ask one ultra-Orthodox man. 

“We have to justify our being in this coun- 
; people Sit 
around and behave as if they were in Paris? 
They should behave as Jews." 

But the differences between Jew and Jew 
prow profound with time and separation. | 
visit the Jerusalem suburb of Ramot Polin, 
recently occupied by the ultra-Orthodox, 
and find an elderly fewish-American lourst 
couple sightseeing. [he manis queshoning a 
group of bearded, earlocked Hasidim 

*Let's go, honey,” says his wife, a be- 
mused smile on her face. As ane buts at her 
husband, her sleeve pulls up and reveals the 


he answers. “So bow come 
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terrible blue tattoo of the Nazi death eaten 

The man shrugs, turns to me, and savs in 
“You know, they always remind 
me of the Amish,” 
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HE ROAD NORTH from Jerusalem 
falls from the hills toward the desert oasis 
and one of the old 
est cities in the world, Archaeologists sift 
through the ancient tell ‘ae LOUrist 
hopefully for the rubble of tumbled walls, 
=a roadside vendorstroll for travelers with 
flatel and soca 
The road knifes north through the West 
Bank alon of the Jordan, past the 
strell of 3 efugee camp, the barbed 
wire of vaileay and anxious 
knots of uniformed Israeli soldiers, hit hing 
rides between duty and home 
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a generation of young soldiers. Etay Shilony 
was only 20 when he led his infantry squad 
into West Beirut to calm the sectarian fight- 
ing that ¢rupted after the murder of Leba- 
nese President Bashir Gemayal, 

They had held off an attack, and wound- 
éd guerrillas were lying on the dark, sudden- 
ly quiet street ahead. Pushing forward and 
fearing that the wounded, still armed, 
Would shoot again, Etay ordered his men to 
fire at them once more. 

“IT don’t know where I got the power to 
give that command,” he saysto me. “I didn't 
want this power. As a Jew it was against 
everything that I have ever been taught 
But I fired the first shot, as an officer is Stip- 
posed to do,” 

tay looks at me calmly, with the face of 
a college freshman 

“Lebanon is madness itself," he says, “I 
don't know tf a soldier can stay there fortwo 
years without having that madness influ- 
ence him. There are no laws; everyone is 
shooting everyone else.” 


Y FRIEND Naomi Kaplansky of Jeru- 
salem, atelevision producer, has ason 
whotn 1969 became the first Israeli to 
down Egyptian airplanes with U. §.- 

built Hawk missiles, Later he was lauded 
for the feat al a banquet 

“He came home that night,” Naomi tells 
meone evening, “and he dicin't say a word, 
just sat down in this chair, looking straight 
ahead, for three or four hours. And I finally 
said to him, ‘You want to talk?’ 

“Teo, he said, ‘Mother, I thought sud- 
dently about those Egyptian pilots, and who 
was Waiting for them at home.” 

Naomi's eyes misted over: “Golda Meir 
was right. She said she would never forgive 
the Arabs for one thing: They have forced 
our sons to be killers.” 

Jerusalem educator Marc Silverman had 
told me, “For a long time this nation has 
heen under civil stress. There's a limit to 
how long you can maintain humane, open 
Values if you re constantly uncler siege.” 

The mood of Israel's young people has 
shifted from the storied cockiness and arro- 
gance that followed the Six Day War to in- 
trospection and doubt 

Jerusalem university professor Joshua 
Arteli sees avast difference in the soldiers 


fyrael: Searening for the Center 


leaving the army today. “They're packing 
into the humanities,” he says. “Philosophy, 
art, and religion are s«wamped. These men 
have seen the other side of life.” 

And some note that the days are gone 
when voung men from the kibbutzim, who 
considered themselves the cream of Israeli 
society, would despair because thev didn't 
pass the pilot-training course. 
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“Rizjets” for peace, a fighter for war, and 
other aircraft take shape (facing page) 
near Tel Aviv: Meanwhile, the country 
works on the Lavi, a new fighter whose 
performance promises to challenge the 
world’s best aircraft. [sraeti-designed 
Merkava tanks (above) shattered Soviet 
burt Syrian anor in Lebanon in 1982 
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Baiotah (left), near Nablus, population 
11.000 souls. Che in Ber Honuncin the Gera 
Strip (below), where hoOMLiy members si 
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suffered. an ioparent sight stroke. 
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WLY 6 PERCENT of Israelis live inthe 
self-sufficient, communal societies 
called kibbutzim, but they have often 
supplied the nation with its leaders- 
renerals, politi ans, teachers 

Most of tocay'’s 250 kibbutzim remain 
sOciaist and agnostic, predominantly Ash- 
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l-tncompassing trade union, Histadrut. 
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in the early 1970s they were criticized by 
the Likud as elitist. “Those kibbutzniks and 
their swimming pools.” Menachem Bevin 
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undermined their own credibility by bui 





cl 
ing factorws and hiring outside labor, 
changing their image from communal work- 
ers to capitalists. 

What was worse, 50 percent of their chil 
cren were leaving kibbutz hie, and many 
younger members were chafing at the cor- 
mitory sleeping system that kept children 
apart from their parents, Now most outsici 
work forces have been replaced, and many 
cl 
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Lt Kibbutz KRefar Giladiin upper Galilee 
spokesman AVI Mann tells me: “In the be- 
Hnning mén and women were ¢qual, And 
now? Women work only four-or five hours a 
day. And they work around the children and 
Lheschool. Private property? [twas nonexis 
tent in the old days. If vou had a Up OF Teain 
WOUr fom, You Were antisocial 
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nn venrs they used ta work Aarder on the 
Sabbath. Now we celebrate all the holidays 


in Passover, nobody is working. And boys 
are having Bar Mitzvahs 

Kubbutz Kefar Giladi suffered from rock 
et.attacks when the PLO moved into south- 
em Lebanon in i970. Five wears ago 4 
~oviel-made Katyusha rockets pounded the 
bbuts in one day 

For Ella Gaffen, who emigrated here with 
her family seven years azo from Canada, all 


Was not lost. Fanally, she coulcd move the pi- 
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Milk and honey carpets the coastal plain 
between Tel Aviv and Haifa in thick green 
fields and orange groves. The ancient land 
of the Canaanites is today the center of Jew- 
ish Israel, where an Arab or a black-robed 
Hasid isseldom seen. On the coast, beach re- 
sorts bake between the Roman ruins and the 
shattered outposts of Crusader kings, anc 
Israel's only golf course doglegs around sand 
dunes at Caesarea. 

On the slopes of Mount Carmel southeast 
of Haifa, another proud and ancient people, 
the Druzes, have lived in small villages since 
the Lith century. They feel at home in the 
Jewish nation, are esteemed as warriors in 
the Israeli Army, andif youask theiropimion 
of Israelis, will look you in the eve and say, 
“We are Israelis too.” 

In Haifa, Israel's third largest city, life, 
heroism, and death descend daily in the 
army helicopter, bringing casualties from 
Lebanon to Rambam Medical Center. The 
hospital, only 40 kilometers fram the Leba- 
nese border, has treated thousands. of 
wounded—Israeli soldiers, PLO guerrillas, 
Syrians, United Nations troops—since that 
nation was rent by violence ten years ago, 
And hundreds of Lebanese civilians whose 
way to hospital care in Beirut has been 
blocked have been routed here. 

Hospital deputy director Dr. “Avi Hen- 
Ishai takes me to the emergency ward, 
where a 16-vear-old Lebanese boy lies para- 
lyzed, injured when he dived into the Litani 
Riverand hita rock. His head is shaved and 
clamped by a device that looks like tce tongs, 
but he speaks clearly. 

“Tm in love with one of the nurses,” he 
says to Dr. Ben-Ishai with a faint smile 
when we approach. “Jnshallah, God will- 
ing, when I get better, [could stay around, if 
vou need, and help with the carpentry." 

Seeing that those Lebanese families who 
followed their injured sons and husbands to 
Haifa were lost in a strange land, Baptist 
minister [brahim Siman, an Arab, opened a 
free inn to accommodate them. 

He tells me of their ingrained fear, and of 


one Lebanese woman who watched in hor- 
ror as a nurse took a blood sample from her 
boy, then broke into screams: “The Jews are 
sucking out the blood of my son!" 

Mr. Siman has faced intense pressure 
from Arab extremists, but he takes it in 
stride. “When a Palestinian refugee camp is 
bombarded,” he says, “I'm first a Palestin- 
ian. When an Israeli innocent 15 attacked, 
then I'm first an Israeli. And in all cases [try 
to be a human being.” 


iT SEEMS A MODEST GOAL for a man 
orfora people, but that balance, that cen- 
ter, seems lost in the centrifugal force of 
extremism. Many feel the center will nat 
be found until the Palestinian question, like 
atumer, has been excised. 

The nation still lives in an uneasy fortress, 
surrounded by bitterness and threats. By all 
dispassionate measures Israel has accom- 
plished the remarkabie— building a success- 
ful democratic society in a landscape hostile 
as a distant planet. But its success is also its 
curse: The planet was inhabited, and the na- 
tives have been routed, In the 20th century 
such a winner is out of fashion, and even its 
most admirable deeds are met by the sound 
of one hand clapping. 

Butanew, unapologetic ave stirs as [srae- 
lis return to the strength of their Jewish past. 
In the rough settlements of Judaea and Sa- 
maria they dream of the ancient kingdom. 
In Jerusalem some of the priestly clan, the 
Cohanim, study the archaic laws of animal 
sacrifice in preparation for the rebuilding of 
the Temple. 

And the wheel has turned in the village of 
Zefat, where hundreds of ultra-Orthodox 
Breslov Hasicim have moved back into the 
old Jewish quarter toawait the coming of the 
Messiah. Each Friday at sunset the pious 
ones gather in the synagogues to sing the 
“Lekha Dodi—Come My Beloved,” to wel- 
come the Sabbath. And the first stars of eve- 
ning glow above the darkening sacred 
mountain, in the hills of Galilee, in the 
nation of Israel. [J 


Embracing each other and thetr art, dancers of the Inbal troupe rehearse in 
Akko. Besun in 1949, the well-known group achieves its identity through a meld of 
Yemeni and Jewish traditions, with inspiration from the Bible and folklore. Saya 
founder Sara Levi Tanai, “We paved the road as we walked it." So does Israel. 
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Discovery in Labrador: 
Whalin g Port and 
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OONE KNOWS who-got there 

first: sixth-century Irish monks, 

- Norsemen, or even earlier seafarers. 
But among those who knew it as 
Terranova—"new land"—and tapped its 
rich seas, perhaps before 1500, were 
Breton and Basque fishermen, the latter 

| from the border region of France and Spain, 

On his “voyage of discovery” in 1534, 
explorer Jacques Cartier recorded meeting 
a French fishing vessel in.a Labrador 
harbor, One inlet had already been 
named Hable de la Ballaine—“harbor of 
the whale’—foreshadowing an industry 
that soon would produce the New World's 
first ou! boom. 

Though the Basques’ early presence in 
the New World had been recognized by a 
few scholars, it remained for historical 
geographer Selma Huxley Barkham 
(page 49) to reveal the scope of their 
operation. In 1977 Mrs, Barkham persuaded 
archaeologists James A. Tuck and 
Robert Grenier to explore Red Bay, a small 
harbor on the south coast of Labrador. 

The results of that teamwork include 
the discovery of three Basque galleons; 
archaeologist Peter Waddell helps 
raise the heel of one (left). Thus the musty 
volumes of the archives open to reveal- 
with the help of trowel, spade, and scuba 
gear—the unique record of a virtually 
unknown chapter of Canadian history. 







Photographs by BILL CURTSINGER 
Paintings by RICHARD SCHLECHT 
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ORTUNE AFLOAT, Basque 
galleons ride at anchor in Red 
Bay, Labrador, in this artist's 
reconstruction of the largest 16th- 
century whaling port in Terranova. 
Smoke billows from massive stone 
tryworks built to ren der blubber into 
whale oil. 

At peak operation in the 1560s 
and “70s, Red Bay occupied nearly 
1,000 men during the five-month 
whaling season, producing as much 


as half a million gallons of whale 
oil. The average ship carried a 
cargo of some 50,000 gallons of oul, 
rivaling the Spanish treasure 
galleons of the Cartbbean for sheer 
monetary value, 

Drawn first by incredibly rich 
codfishing grounds such as the 
Grand Banks, Basque mariners 
stayed on to hunt the even more 
lucrative bowhead and right 
whales. The celebrated explorers 





John Cabot and Jacques Cartier, 
official discoverers of Terranova and 
the St. Lawrence River, were in 

all likelihood merely formal 
claimants to coasts already known 
to their humbler predecessors, 

the fishermen. 

Like New England whalers three 
centuries later, Basque crews earned 
shares in the season's catch rather 
than fixed salaries. Typical payments 
ranged from 30 barrels of whale oil 
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for a ship’s captain to five barrels for 
an ordinary seaman. In poor years 
crews received next to nothing. 

Once loaded with ail, the galleons 
weighed anchor for ports in Europe, 
2,000 miles and normally a month's 
voyage across the Atlantic. Delayed 
departure could be costly. Ships that 
remained in Labrador until late fall 
ran the risk of being frozen in and 
forced to winter there under terrible 
conditions. 
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HRUST OF DEATH drives a 
lance deep into the back of a 





right whale as tt sounds near 
Red Bay. The 16th-century Basque 
whaleboat, orchalupa, was. too 
fragile a craft to withstand a 
Nantucket sleighride—the wild tow 
that often ensued centuries later 
when sturdier New England boats 
made fast to a whale with a harpoon 
line, Instead, Basque crews attached 
a drogue to the end of the line and 
threw it overboard when the whale 
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was struck. Thereafter they had to 
follow the whale until it surfaced and 
could be lanced to death. 

Towing the quarry ashore to the 
tryworks, or cooking furnaces, 
normally required several chalupas, 
either rowed or sailed in tandem. 
The job could take hours, 
sometimes forcing crews to remain 
at sea long after dark. At such times 
workers ashore lighted signal 
fires at the lookout stations to 
act as homing beacons for the 
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exhausted whaling crew's. 

Archaeologist Jim Ringer inspects 
the beautifully preserved remains of 
achalipa (right) that was 
discovered beneath the hull of a 
sunken galleon at Red Bay. The 26- 
foot-long craft contained six thwarts 
for as many rowers, one more than 
the standard New England 
whaleboat, Archaeologist Grenier 
believes the extra man was needed 
for additional power to tow dead 


whales to shore. 


loth-Coentary Basque Whalers in America 
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RUCIBLE OF WEALTH 
atrvworks operates 

round the clock to render 
blubber into the liquid gold of 
whale oil, As flensers strip away 
a whale’s blubber, a boom 
transfers tt to the platform to be 
cut into smaller blocks for the 
copper caldrons atop the fires. 
Scraps of blubber feed the 
flames below. 

A dying Basque whaler, 
Joanes de Echaniz (below), 
dictates his will on Christmas 
Eve, 1584, aboard a galleon 
near Red Bay. The document 
declared Echaniz “fearful of 
death from which there is no 
escape” and divided his 
property between his family 


and his church. 
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HRONICLER of a vanished 

, age, Selma Huxley Barkham 

' (facing page) inspects Basque 
documents with Florianoe Ballesteros 
Caballero, director of the provincial 
archives in Burgos, Spain. 

As a historical researcher for the 
Canadian government in 1965, Mrs. 
Barkham encountered vague 
references to Basques in Labrador. 
“No one seemed to know much about 
the early days,” Mrs. Barkham 
recalls. “T couldn't read Spanish, let 
alone Basque, but I was determined 
to explore this overlooked side of 
history,” 

Moving her family to Mexico, she 
taught English and studied Spanish 
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on cory pune of Med Bay, still 
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until ready to conduct original 
research in Spain. She spent the next 
few months in Bilbao and Burgos, 
mastering the archaic form of Spanish 
used in 16th-century documents. 
Finally she moved to the university 
town of Onate, site of a major Basque 
archive, to continue her work, 

Over the next ten years Mrs. 
Barkham identified the sites of 12 
previously unknown Basque whaling 
ports along the Labrador coast 
(maps, above). Through painstaking 
search and translation of old Basque 
wills, lawsuits, mortgages, and 
insurance policies in more than 20 
archives, she drew a detatled portrait 
of Basque operations in Terranova 
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over the course of nearly a century. 

A citation awarded /érs. Barkham 
by the Royal Canadian Geographical 
Soctety said of her discoveries: “Her 
ships were manned by real people: in 
many cases she knows the names of 
the owner, the captain, and some 
of the crew, the number of sailors 
aboard, the cargo, the number of 
whales killed; the captain’s hopes to 
get home by Christmas... and the 
years they fatled and had to stay in 
Labrador.” 

Archaeologist Grenier says simply, 
“Without Selma Barkham’s spirit 
and determination we might never 
have turned a shovelful of earth or 


made a-single dive at Red Bay.” 
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ENTURLES came together in 

| 1977 at Red Bay on Labrador's 
coast (above) as archaeologists 
explored the area with Selma Bark- 
ham, seeking evidence to confirm her 
research, It was not hard to find 
Gardens tended by today’s 300 resi- 
dents contained as many fragments of 
red Spanish roofing tiles as they did 


By JAMES A. TUCK cabbages and potatoes. Those tiles had 
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sheltered some 900 Basques who sailed 
to this port cach summer in the heyday 
ol Whaling in 4outhern Labrador. 
With my co-workers from Memonal 
University of Newfoundland and col- 
leagues from the National Museums of 
(anada, | have spent the past eight 
summers at Red Hay. On Sacedie Is- 
land, foreground, we have excavated 
portions Of several whaling stations, 


(Ofh-Cewtury Basque Whalers in America 


A breakthrough came with the dis- 
covery of a low stone wall near the 
shore. It was encrusted with & curios 
black granular substance almost as 
hard as concrete. In my work on pre- 
historic Inuit sites in the Arctic I had 
come across it many tmes—il was 


charred blubber, Here had stood a 
stone tryvworks where whale blubber 
Was rendered into marketable oil 
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PON THE COOPER'S SKILL 
f depended the wages of the crew 


/ and the success of investors who 
financed joint whaling -ventures. 
Coopers and their assistants were 
charged with the assembly and repair 
of casks called barricas (above), cach 
of which held about 55 gallans of 
whale oil. They were rough-cut and 
fitted in Spain or France, then shipped 
in knocked-down form to conserve 
cargo space. 

The original cooper usually scribed 
a spiral around the outside of the 
assembled staves, enabling his coun- 
terpart in Terranova to match them in 
proper sequence. Relatively leak- 
proof, the barricas were secured with 
about 20 hoops of split alder branch- 
es, the ends wrapped with willow 





bindings. Staves and headpieces like 
these retrieved by divers (above cen- 
ter) littered the first galleon they dis- 
covered and provided a major clue to 
the barricas’ origin: The wood is most- 
ly oak, a tree not found in Labrador, 

Shore excavation first revealed per- 
onal artifacts such as knives, coins, 
and rosary beads, suggesting living 
rather than working sites. Although 
interesting, they provided no hint of 
their owners’ status or occupation. 
Which members of the Basque com- 
munity lived here? 

Then, as often happens in archaeol- 
ogy, abundant proof appeared and 
provided an answer. One of our crews 
had been working on what appeared to 
be a living site bounded by @ terrace. 
Suddenty, on the slope beyond the 
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WORTRAIT of Canada’s first in- 
dustnal complex and of the men 
who founded it has emerged in 
remarkable color-and detail, An 15- 
inch portion of a douwble-barbed har- 
poon head (right) stamped with an 
*M,” possibly an owner's mark, was 
preserved in the silt of a pond on Sad- 
die Island. It fit into a six-foot shaft 
and was attached to coils of line that 
ran for at least 90 fathoms. At Red 
Bay the harpoons were wielded 
by short, powerful men who 
often rowed for miles until 
their quarry was 
dispatched, 

Amiuc final azonies 
lashing flukes may well 
have capsized some chalupas. One 
whaling group, exhausted by strug- 
gling against wind and currents, an- 
chored their prize temporarily in a 
cove and continued home. When 
another crew claimed the whale 
and boiled it down, the first 
ship's owners brought a suit 
that dragged on for nearly 
20 years and was finally 
settled by the wiclows of 
the two captains 
involved 

such archival 
revelohons complement 
discovenes on land, 
where we have thus far 
excavated four 
tryworks: The bes! 
preserved is about 30 feet 
long and could have 
accommodated six huge 
caldrons. Although we have yet to 
find one intact, we have found numetr- 
ous fragments of fat-encrusted copper. 
Many lav in the fireboxes, suggestme 
that occasionally a caldron would 
burst and spillits contents into the fire. 
Now and then such fres must have 
spread to surrounding oil-soaked 
structures, but we have not found ei- 
ther documentary or archaeological 
evicence of such disasters. 

Some of the artifacts we have 
recovered bespeak acdesire by whoever 


owned them to carry a touch of home 
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into cold, fogbound, blackfly-ridden 
Red Bay. From a Twin Island pond 
came a six-inch-tall one-mece glass 
(facing page, left), so called because 
Its body and base were blown a5 a 
single element. Reassembled with ep- 
oxy by Judith Logan of the Canadian 
Conservation Institute, it weighs only 
three ounces, and its fragile walls are 
not much thicker than an eggshell. 
Someone of substance owned thiz 
piece, perhaps a harpooner who 
quatfed cider at his lonely outpost 


National Geographic, July P9385 





Sadole Island, 


yo-handled jug 


Pieced together from 
a four-inch-high tw 
mace of tin-glazed Spanish carthen- 


called majolica (lower right 
hawe held medicines or condi 
ments such as mustard, Underwater 
link, a fine majolica porringer (above 
right) was discover red beneath the re 
mains of the first wreck's sterncastle 
quarters of the ship’ s officers, and may 
have praced the captain's table 

All three artifacts. date 
léth century. 
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sampling of the finds thus far excavat 
ed from several Saddle Island whaling 
stations—and we have located more 
than a dozen stations at Red Bay 

The. best may be yet to come. In 
1634, when Carter explored this 
coast, he was not RoppeSte with the 
landscape, pronouncing it ” 
Oven donna ad. Coyn—the lan 
Paye to Cain.” [twas from the cea sores 
the Basques took t heir treasure, and 
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that we continue to reap riches. 


V THE POURING RAIN on a 
Sommer day in 1982, mv assistant 
lip Evans and | were working a 
Fi Sacclle [sland SoO00 We 
He COLES | drove ERS 

1 Last time inlo Ssopry & irth 

wre beneath the blade, miraculoe pls 
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damarced. lava human skull. 


Nearby, 1 the island's cemetery, we 
lacnted 125 male skeletons, including 
these, Almost without exception, tha 
menranged inage from the early 20s to 


the early 40s. Starvation and disease 


| i 
would hardly have spared those older 
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ease. Dhd these men perisn thus, to be 
most intriguing 16 that first skel laid out on the frozen turf by mates 
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Excavating a 
400-year-ola 
Basque Galleon 


By ROBERT GRENIER 
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Oldest New World wrecks north of 
Florida are studied by the author 
(above), head of marine archaeology for 
Parks Candida, wlio prepares to connect 
his-hot-water suit to a boiler, The 
innoiition triples the time fis team con 
spend in the near-freezing wuters of 
Labradors Red Boy, where they have 
focused on the remains of what ta 
thaught to be San fuon, a Bosque goles 
known to have sunk in Red Boy amid 
vidlent winds in 1565. Ing reference grid 
(facing page) divers map and excavate 
timbers that have shed new light on 


stipbutiding ewolution, 








FSPITE HER SIZE and seaworthi 

ness: (he galleon wes no match for 
, the terrible arciic wind. Sweeping 
south, the autumn storm caugnt the ship at 


anchor, severing lines and driving the vessel 
toward shore 

The galleon grounded stern first, bounced 
eeveral times along the shallow bottom, then 
amit her keel, opening her starboard side, 
The sea thundered in, and she quickly found 
her grave less than 30 yards [romshore. By 
sheer good luck, those aboard managed to 
mike their wav to land 

For the ship's owners her loss was cCata- 
straphic, Though she carried meither gold 
nor jewels, her carfo was a5 mich as many 
Heneath her decks, 
stowed in casks of stoul Spanish oak, lay 
55,000 gallons of whale oil. [ts estimated 
Value by today's standards was four to six 
trillion dollars 

The vear was 1565 and the site a sheltered 
harbor on Canada’s Labrader coast now 
known as Red Bay (maps, pages 48-9). The 
ship’s owner and crew were Basque, that in- 
credible breed of men fromthe border region 
of France and Spain whose litthe-known s¢a- 
laringexploits Robert Laxalt describes in his 
accompanying article, “The Incdontitable 
Basques (pages 64-71) 

For four centuries the galleon at Red Bay 
lay undisturbed, her hull largely preserved 
by Labradors icy waters and by accumulat- 
ing lavers of silt, There we found her in the 
summer of 1978, where historical geogra 
oher Selma Huxley Barkham said a Basque 
whaler had sunk. With a team of underwa 
ter archaeologists from Parks (anada, the 
organization that munages Canada’s federal 
parks and historic sites, | had extended Jim 
Tuck's land archaeology search below the 
waters of Red Bay 

Cmour very first dive off Saddle Isiand we 
brought up an oaken plank obviously not ol 
local origin: oak doesn't grow alongthe Lab 
rador coast. On the other hand, oak was the 
pnincipal maternal used by Loth-centur 
Basque shipwrights. 

In the seven years since that first dive 
we have learned a great deal about the 
Basques’ early presence in Canada. We 
have found the remains of two more ships 
at the bottom of Ked Bay, plus sections of 
four smaller craft. These gre the ol 
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foot vessel presumed to be San Juan He 
bare of the coverlet of silt that helped 
her, ribs collapsing outward like a fon. 
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wrecks 50 far discovered in the New World 
north of Florida. 

To me an equally valuable find is the com- 
plete hull of a 16th-century Basque chalupa 
(page 45), which almost certainly was used 
as a Whaleboat. That would make it the 
earliest example of such use of those 
craft, renowned for their speed and seawor- 
thiness. Whaleboats were a key factor in a 
period of early Canadian history that corre- 
sponds in many ways to the great Middle 
East oil boom of modern times. 

To 16th-century Europe, whale oil was a 
vital substance, not only as a prime source of 
light but also as an all-purpose lubricant, an 
additive to drugs, and a major ingredient of 
a score of products such as soap and pitch. 
So great was the demand that a 55-gallon 
barrica, or barrel, of whale oil delivered 
to a Spanish port sold for the equivalent of 
about a fifth of a shipyard carpenter's annu- 
al wage. (Troughtly translate this, based ona 
comparable U.S. salary today, as $4,000- 
$6,000.) Following the disastrous winter of 
1574-78, when the whalers were bedeviled 
by ice, the price soared beyond 310,000, 

Yet the risks of whaling were as great as 
the rewards. Terranova lay 2,000 miles 
from Spain across seas beset by treacherous 
winds and currents, as well as by icebergs 
half the year. Scientific navigation as we 
know it was still in its infancy. One set of 
directions for reaching Terranova gave a 
French cape as the starting point and then 
simply advised, "Keep the North Star on 
your right.” 

Some galleons in the whaling trade re- 
turned home with their holds not full after 
an entire season, and others never returned 
at all. Still others lost their cargoes but 
not their crews. In such instances the 
survivors often sued the owner or the 
outfitter for compensation. One document 
in the Spanish archives concerns a ship's 
outfitter who accompanied his galleon on a 
particularly stormy return voyage from 
Labrador, Safely home at last, he filed a 
claim with his insurance company not only 
for damage to the ship and for lost cargo, 
but even for his travel expenses to a 
well-known shrine to give thanks for his 
deliverance. Unfortunately the company's 
response is lost to history. 

Though we have no absolute proof, we 
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presume our first ship to be San Juan, 
known to have sunk at anchor in Red Bay 
during a terrible storm in 1565. The wreck 
is that of a three-masted ship of 250 to 300 
tons’ burden, measuring nearly 50 feet long 
at the keel, dimensions well within the range 
sugmested for San Jwan in contemporary 
documents. 

We have devoted 90 percent of our time at 
Red Bay to excavating this ship we call San 
Juan. In archacological terms her value is 
tnormous, for she is the first largely intact 
léth-century merchant ship ever excavated 
and studied in the Americas. 

Asour diving team slowly removed layers 
of silt above the galleon, she emerged almost 
as though laid out in a blueprint. The vessel 
had sunk in 30 feet of water and had come to 
rest tilted ata 20-degree angle to starboard. 
Over the course of (ne or more years, masses 
of ice forming or drifting above her had 
pressed down with enormous weight. Even- 
tually the pressure had split the ship length- 
wise, flattening her out on the bottom. 


ROM THE FIRST it was obvious 
f that San Juan was strictly a working 
vessel. Those who built her had wasted 
no time on frills or refinements such as one 
occasionally finds among contemporary 
vessels like the English warship Mary ose 
or Sweden's 17th-century Vase.” The latter 
were extravagant and few in number—in 
effect, the nautical Cadillacs of their era. 
By contrast Son Juan and her kind were the 
lowly trucks, bulk carriers in large number 
that did the world's business. 

While these workhorses of the 15405 to 
1580s were generally called naos, the Span- 
ish word for large ships, most were more 
specifically designated in shipbuilding doc- 
uments as “galleons,” a term that would lat- 
er become associated with warships or large 
armed merchant vessels, 

Whatever San wan lacked in refinement, 
she made up for as a fascinating laboratory 
of shipbuilding methods. The prefabricated 
and self-supporting frames amidships, 
which made for faster and stronger con- 
struction, forecast the technology of coming 

"National Geograric published “Henry VII's 
Lost Warship: faery fos,” by Margaret Rule, in May 
1983, and “Ghost From the Depths: the Warship 
Vase,” by Anders Franzén, in January 1962 


National Geographic, July 1983 
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Ice Called @ ior 
reel to compute the ship's speed, A 
with fod ond brass 
(below left) was found near the 
anchor. Ain eieht-inich-tall frame (below nm. timbers of two more Bosque ships 
right) hetd a sandgliass thar wa discovered nearby await detotled study 
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centuries. The carved keel, prodigal in use 
of labor and wood, looks back on a thousand 
years of tradition. 

Over the vears of diving and excavation of 
San Juan we came to feel a personal kinship 
with those who had fashioned her. During 
one dive when I was inspecting a row of tree- 
nails, or massive wooden dowels, [noticed a 
drill hole that had been started and then 
abandoned, “Aha, a mistake,” | thought 
and then looked more closely. Encountering 
a knot in the plank, the carpenter had 
moved his drill an inch or two and there had 
sunk his hole, 

Unlike many a lost galleon, San Jwan was 
no sunken storehouse of valuables or crew's 
personal belongings. S¢lma Barkham’s doc- 
uments may reveal the reason: San Juan's 
outfitter, Joanes de Portu, managed to sal- 
vage much of the ship's gear and perhaps 
half her cargo of whale oil soon after the 
storm and during the following season. 





| helped preserve Son Juan for four 

- centuries presented major problems in 
our diving operations. Despite the use of in- 
sulating dry suits, we could withstand the 
numbing cold no more than an hour and a 
half at atime. Asa result, the average diver 
spent no more than 100 hours underwater in 
a three-to-four-month season. 

Eventually we solved the problem witha 
system of heated suits adapted by my assis- 
tant, archaeologist Peter Waddell, The suits 
were warmed by water fed through flexible 
hoses from a central boiler on our diving 
barge. The water emerged from the boiler at 
120°F and cooled toacozy 105° by the time it 
reached the diver. Caution was required, 
however, forifthe boilersuddenty failed ora 
hose connection broke, a diver-could die of 
exposure within 10 to 15 minutes. 

The heated suits delighted my Basque 
friend Manuel Izaguirre, an architect and 
marine archaeologist who came several 
times from his home in northern Spain to 
work with us during the summer at Red 
Bay. After his first dive in a heated suit, Ma- 
nuel surfaced with a beatific smile. “Oo la- 
la, Robert,” he exclaimed, “it is like diving 
in the same suit with a beautiful woman!” 

The heated suits nearly tripled our diving 
time to a total of 3,500 hours each season. 
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The development not only helped broaden 
our study of SanJuan but also led to marine 
archaeologist Willis Stevens's discovery of 
the remains of the two other ships in nearby 
areas of Red Bay, Both show similar tech- 
niques of construction. One contained evi- 
dence of charred wood, suggesting that she 
may have been lost by a fire on board. 

What we have found in nearly every in- 
stance bears out the documents that Selma 
Barkham has translated. From them we 
know that San Juan was loaded with as 
many as 1,000 barricas of whale oil and was 
almost ready to sail home when the storm 
caught her. Accounts of her grounding men- 
tion no loss of life. It is likely that most of the 
crew of perhaps 70 men were still ashore, 
with merely a skeleton crew on board. 

We know that Joanes de Portu recovered 
a good deal of San Jvon's supplies, equip- 
ment, and whale oil. Since whale oil has a 
lower specific gravity than water, loaded 
barricas floated. In fact, the barrels were of- 
ten transferred from shore to ship simply by 
towing them through the water. 

Thus to recover barricas stowed in the up- 
ner portion of San Juan's hull, Portu had 
only to pull planking and batch covers loose 
with grappling hooks and let the barricas 
float to the surface. Casks stowed farther 
down beyond his reach remained entombed 
with the ship, 

As we worked our way down through the 
collapsed layers of San Juan's hull, that is 
precisely the situation we found. From the 
lower levels we recovered scattered staves 
and heacls of an estimated 450 barricas 
trapped amid the ballast, part of the cargo 
that had eluded Portu. 


remains with San Jwan, the wreck 
#. claimed at least one life. Inalower lev- 
el of the hull we came across a wicker basket 
with a scattering of codfish bones, plus an 
assortment of equally delicate bones we 
couldn't identify. I sent the latter collection 
to Stephen Cumbaa, our faunal analyst at 
the National Museum of Natural Sciences 
in Ottawa. 

Within a week Steve was on the phone. 
“Robert,” he exclaimed, “you may have the 
earliest black rat ever recorded in North 
America! He was probably snacking on the 


TL ecxsios: WE FOUND no human 
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e basket when the storm hitand 
He might be 


salt cod in th 
he was trapped below 
San Juan's only casualty.” 

io rat ana others like him left ample 
prool of their presence on board. Among the 
Freal stern 


tiny tooth marks made by 


deck, 


rats that were 
the pungent aroma of whale oil 
that had permeated the timbers 

The tens of thousands of codfish bones we 
found in association with the wreck testify 
not only to the crew's staple ciet but also to 
was prepared. The 
codtsh bones are so perfectly preserved that 
they still reveal knife marks from heacdine 
and splitting techniques identical to those 
used by Labrador fishermen today, 

Despite their best efforts, the salvors of 
oan Jian lett us séveral priceless articies of 
ships gear. One is a wooden reel, & spool- 
like device beheved to be used for measuring 
the ship's speed. If true, the reel from San 
Juan would be the oldest such item recoy- 
ered from any wreck in the New World. The 
Sait San Jl s Wooden Compass 
and binnacle and a sandglass frame 

It remained for the second ship, found in 
1983, to yield the greatest nautical prize. 
From among the charred hull fragments we 
salvaged & brass astrolabe, a primitive fore- 
runner of the sextant. The find proves that 
at least one pilot aboard a Basque whaling 
ship knew considerably more than the old 
adage about the North Star. It also seems to 
uction by fire—an 
astrolabe was far loo rare and precious an 
instrument to have been abandoned except 
In a dire emereency. 

Perhaps our most colorful find is a wood 
mn Version of scrlmanaw a plank bearing 
ihe carved p up that may well 
be San Juan herself ( right! ; 
Recovered at the end of the 
[983 season, the design 
appears to have been made 
with asharp, double-pointed 
instrument 
dividers, 

Besides its artistic value, the carving 
gives us what seems to be an accurate renci- 
tion of a Loth-century whaling 
by some inexperienced landsman but by one 
who knew every spar and tumber of his sub- 
ject intimately 
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eled Work 
cK al Red Hay, she will be 
reburied aon the floor of the harbor 
The dismantling and detailed analysis of the 
hull tell ws more than we could learn by rais- 
ing the ste intact 
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In fact have something almost as 
rood as the (cial tolledn in the form of 


a | 
parts 


precise replicas of her vital From 
thousands of drawings of well-preserved 


A dream came true for youns 
archaeoiogist Marianne Stopp ftop) in 


[989 when she discovered a portrait of a 


shup (above), perhaps the same gollean it 
Wis Carved on, Seotntil a single cannon 
astem. Although borers-had-cheweid the 
edge, most details, possibly scribed with 


navigators dividers, remained intact 


planks and timbers we are building an exact 
model of the ship's hull before it was crushed! 
by the ice (page 68), In addition, two of our 
conservators In Cittawa, Lorne Murdock 
and Tom Daley, have developed an extraor- 
dinary method of making rubber casts. wn- 
derwater in temperatures hovering near the 
freezing point. 

When applied to planks and timbers, the 
revolutionary technique produces such 


faithful copies that even veteran marine ar- 
chaeologists mistake them for the real thing 


What the casts amounttots the actual death 
mask of a ship 

Still another intnhiguing process may an- 
swer the question of whether our wreck 
is truly Sen Juan. Dendrochronologists in 
British Columba and Quebec are currently 
testing oak samples taken from the hull as 
well as locally cut wood usec. in the stowage 





of the cargo. By matching the samples 
growth rings against others whose dates are 
known. the scientists may be able to fix the 
time when the wood was cut. If they do, we 
will know when the ship was builtand when 
she went down 


HATEVER HER NAME, this 
l6th-century Basque merchant 
vessel 5 helping rewrite the history of 
shipbuilding during the age of discov- 
ery and ecxploitation of the New World 
The ship also represents an era as colorful 
and fascinating as any in Canara’s early 
history. [If the Basques dil not discover 
America, they surely were among the first to 
visit it on a- regular basis and to exploit its 
natural wealth. As skilled whalers, they 
continued to do so fora century, 
W hat ended the whaling boom? There are 
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several possible answers, The Basques se- 
verely reduced Labrador’'s stocks of whales, 
just as they had done a century before 
to the whales in their home waters. We e¢5- 
timate that within less than half a century 
the Basques killed 15,000 or more whales 
off the Labrador coast—a feat that may well 
have contributed to the endangered status 
of the northern right whale in the North 
Atlantic today, 

There are indications, too, that the Ter- 
ranova whaling indus try grew more hazard 
OLS and less rewarding a5 time passer. Early 
lreeze-ups in the mid-1570¢ cost galieons 
and crews heavily, a5 1s apparent in soaring 
oil prices in those years. But perhaps the 
heaviest blow to the Terranova fishery was 
an event far removed in character and dis- 
tance—the Spanish Armada of 1588. That 
ill-fated venture absorbed Basque ships 





and seamen and took a heavy toll of both 
Had San Juan not fallen victim to the 
storm al Red Bay, she might conceivably 
have sailed with the Armada 23 years later 
ancl been lost in an unknown grave. From 
Canada's and from history's point of view 
l am extremely glad she did not, for in 
stead she has taught us a great deal about 
Canada’s first large-scale entrepreneurs— 
the indomitable Basques, t* * 


The marine excavation at Red Hav was under 
taken by Parks Canoda under an agreement 
with the Province of Newfoundland and with 
the collaboration of the government of Spain's 
Basque region. Cantribytors to the land exca- 

vation intlude the National Museums of Can- 
aia, the Research Council of Canada, the Prov 
ince of Newfoundland, and the National Greo- 
branhic Society 





Death mask of o cross section including 
the keelson wos token by undersea 
reciente. 
LT? essed onto the area to record details 
such as tool marks, After placing a metal 
screen over tie rubber, divers pour 


A rubber compound was firs 


plaster (left) to make oa “mother mold,” fou 
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recording the section's contours tn 
reverse. After setting (above left), the 
mold awaits a hoist to a barge, from 
which it will be transported to the Parks 
Canada laboratory in Ottawa. There 
conservators applied a 
moo make d positive cast (above! 
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The 
Lndomitalble 
Basques 


By ROBERT LAXALT 


_ OR DAYS ON END the fearsome 
P tempests hacl raged in the Bay of Bis- 


y ~—seecaay. Gigantic waves had roarectin from 
the Atlantic, leaping the breakwater barri- 
ers to pound against the stone seawall: of 
the French port of St.-Jean-de-Luz. The 
Basque tuna fleet of 24 ships, manned by 
ruddy seamen bound for the coasts of Afri- 
ca, lay helpless in the harbor. 

Then one morning the thunderclap of « 
cannon reverberated through the village, 
signaling that the storm had subsided 
enough for the fishing fleet to chance a 
dash for the open sea. They went out in 
groups of four with pennants fying. Their 
gaily painted colors—red and green and 


blue—gleamed amid the great gray waves: 


that tossed them about like toys and at times 
seemed about to swamp them. 

The scene | was witnessing must not have 
been unlike a day centuries before, when 
diaiavas, Sena) towers perched on promon- 
tonesoverlooking the bay, hadsmoked with 
burning wetted straw, announcing that 
whales had been sighted. Ancestors of these 
same sailors hac pul to sea to hunt the 
whales; at first from their home ports and 
later from bases in the New World. Almost 
certainly, they were Europe's first commer- 
clal whalers. 

Who are these mysterious people, the 
Basques, whose presence keeps popping 
up in old chronicles and in remote corners 
of the world? Ethnically, they are neither 
French nor Spanish. The political divi- 
sion of their homeland between France and 
Spain accounts for much of the confusion. 
Despite that centuries-old partition, the 
Basques’ self-imposed isolation of blood 
and language has enabled them to maintain 
their identity. It is a trait that has unified 
them in the face of invasion and threatened 


assimilation since the dawn of civilization, 

It has heen said that the Basques are casy 
to define geographically but impossible to 
account for historically. Their little home- 
land, once much larger in size, straddles 
the crest of the western Pyrences between 
France and Spain. It is a land of deep oak 
forests, green mountain valleys, and the 
rugged seacousts of the Bay of Biscay, 

Insize, itis barely a hundred miles across. 
Tn numbers, it claims some three million in- 
habitants, most of them living in what is 
now Spain, Politically, itis divided into sey- 
en provinces: Vizcaya, Guipiuzeoa, Alava, 
and Navarre in Spain, and Labourd, Basse- 
Navarre, and Soule in France. Traditional- 
ly the Basques care little for the artificial 
boundary thatdivides them. Roman chroni- 
clers called the members of one of their tribes 
Vascones, from which the popular namie, 
Basques, seems to be derived, They call 
themselves Euskaldunak, their country 
Euskal-Herria, their language Euskara. 

Where they care from, nobody knows. 
Evidently they wandered into the Pyrenees 
millennia ago, but more exact estimates of 
the time of their arrival vary widely. A few 
scholars, armed with archacological evi- 
dence of continuous occupation of the re- 
fon, are convinced they have been in situ in 
the Pyrenees for 70,000 years. Others trace 
them only as far back as the Cro-Magnon 
cave dwellers who produced the magnifi- 
cent Paleolithic paintings found in caves 
throughout the area. Almost all would agree 
that they had inhabited the region by 5,000 
years ago, or well before invasions by Indo- 
European tribes. Even this most conserva- 
tive wiew would establish the Basques as the 
oldest identifiable ethnic group surviving in 
Western Europe. 


blood type that scientists came to the 
conclusion that the Basques, although 
obviously Caucasian, were.a distinct people 
totally unrelated to the Indo-Europeans 
who dominated the rest of Europe. 
Philologists and linguists still searching 
for language link« have come to dead endsin 
their attempts to find anything but tenuous 
connections with Celtic, Old Egyptian, Ber- 
ber, the languages of the Caucasus, Japa- 
nese, and even Iroquois Indian. As of now, 


JB vicoarse In matters of language and 


by 


the conclusion is that the Basque language is 
unrelated to any other tongue in the world, 

When serology was perfected, scientists 
mace another discovery. They found that 
type B blood is practically nonexistent 
among Basques and that they have one of 
the highest incidences of type O blood in Eu- 
rope, More important, they have the highest 
Rh-negative factor of any of the world's peo- 
ples. By the end of the 19th century scientific 
and scholarly communities concluded that 
the Basques constituted a people distinct 
from any other now in existence. 

The early Basques were hunters who 
evolved in mountain regions into a pastoral 
way of life, domesticating animals and prac- 
ticing rudimentary farming. Those along 
the scacoasts became fishermen. 

The Basques seem to have been made up 
of a loose confederacy of tribes that contin- 
ually quarreled and raided each other until 
they were invaded by restless groups from 
the northeast. Then they banded together to 
form a united front against their common 
enemies, such as the Celts and other Inedo- 
European tribes. 

The Romans came into the Basque coun- 
try around 200 8.c, Contrary to long-held 
theories, the Romans never sought to con- 
quer the Basques. They exercised only token 
sovereignty over the Basque homeland, es- 
tablishing a few romanized cities, such as 
Pamplona, named after Pompey. Its Basque 
name 1s runa. Some Basques even served as 
mercenaries for Roman legions, for which 
they won Roman citizenship. 

‘Phen came succeeding invasions and pas- 
sages through the Basque country by the 
Suevians, Alans, Vandals, Visigoths, 
Franks, and Moors. They encountered fero- 
ciows resistance from warriors who waged 
guerrilla warfare on foot or mounted on 
shagey ponies and then melted into the for- 
ests and high mountain passes. 

The nation-state concept was not to 
emerge until the 16th century, or the 
Basques might well have formed their own 
out of this age of united fighting. At 
any rate, their chance never came again. 
Various portions of the Basque homeland 
fell under such political entities as the 
Duchy of Aquitaine, the Kingdoms of Na- 
varre and Castile, and, eventually, France 
and Spain. 
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iy SY ith THE AGE of whaling, the 
: Basques move into a larger sphere 
" Of influence, One tradition has it that 


Columbus first learned of land to the west 
from a Basque whaler. Juan de la Cosa, the 
owner and master of Columbus's flagship, 
the Senta Marfa, may have been Basque 
himself: her boatswain and at least four oth- 
er crewmen certainly were. 

Juan Sebastian Elcano, master of the 
Concepetan in Magellan's expedition from 
1519 to 1521, took command of the Victoria 
after Magellan was killed in the Philippines. 
He became the first master mariner to cir- 
cumnavigate the globe. Explorer Juan Viz- 
caino charted South America’s northern 
eosst. Basque sea captains Urdancta and 
Legazpi opened the first routes across the 
Pacific between Mexico and the Philippines. 

Basque mercenaries fought for Cortés in 
his conquest of Mexico and accompanied 
Gonzalo Pizarro, half brother of Francisco, 
in his fruitless search for fabled El Dorado, 
Juan de Zumarraga was named bishop of 
Mexico, or Nueva Espafia, in 1527. He im- 
ported Mexico's first printing press, pub- 
lishing a catechism for the Indian children 
studying in schools he established. Cristébal 
de Onateand his brother Juan founded Gua- 
dalajarain 128, and Juande Tolosa discov- 
ered the rich silver deposits at Zacatecas. 

Juan de Onate, son of Cristobal, jour- 
neved north and penetrated what is today 
New Mexico with soldiers and colonists in 
1598, founding the first permanent Europe- 
an settlement in the American Southwest. 
He also introduced sheep to the region. Far 
tothe south, Juan de Garay founded Buenos 
Aires, and Miguel de Urrutia introduced 
sheep to an Argentina that would one day 
graze nearly a hundred million of them. 

Religious conversion went hand in glove 
with conquest. St. Ignatius of Lovola, a 
Basque who founded the Society of Jesus, 
sent his Jesuit missionaries to spread their 
faith throughout the New World. St. Fran- 
cis Xavier, whoevangelized the Orient, was 
also Basque. 

Recent investigation by my colleagues in 
the Basque Studies Program at the Universi- 
tvof Nevada, Reno, records that four centu- 
ries of colonization in the New World were 
influenced by the Basques’ capital and man- 
power, They were in the vanguard of the 
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development of Mexico, Cuba, Colombia, 
Venezuela, Chile, Peru, Uruguay, and Ar- 
gentina. Their legacy continues today in the 
politics and commerce of the hemisphere, 
All these exploits were under the aegis of the 
Spanish crown, but loyalty was dubious. It 
is consistent that one of Basque descent, Si- 
mon Bolivar, was to become the liberator of 
northern South America when it threw off 
the Spanish yoke 

When the California gold rush in 1849 set 
in motion the great movement of humanity 
to the American West, the Basques were 
once again involved, coming from South 
America by sea and land. Finding gold in 
short supply, they typically turned their 
hand to raising sheep and cattle to feed 
the miners. Out of this was to be born a 
Basque presence in & dozen western states, 
forming the historic backbone for a long- 
lived sheep industry. 


PN THEIR OLD WORLD homeland, 

the age-old autonomy of the Basque 
people came to an abrupt end. The 
French Revolution with its dreaded guillo- 
tine stripped the Basque provinces of 
France of their-fors, or traditional rights and 
liberties. The Carlist Wars did almost the 
same for the fueros of Spain's Basque prov- 
inces. Whatever was left was abolished by 
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dictator Francisco Franco as punishment 
tor Basques’ sicing with Republicans in the 
Spanish Civil War of the 1930s. 

For nearly 40 vears Franco proscribed the 
Basque language and culture. A number of 
the old Basque rights were reinstated by the 
spanish constitution of 1978, and autonomy 
was granted soon after, The new Basque 
government, iis capital in Vitoria, has creat- 
ec a cultural and linguistic renaissance in 
the Basque provinces of Spain. Schools offer 
courses in Basque history and culture, and 
some 80,000 students are learning their an- 
cient ancestral tongue. 

For reasons of national sovereignty, the 
jurisdiction of the Basque government dives 
not reach into France. While the economy of 
the French Basques remains largely agricul- 
tural and touristic, the Basque provinces of 
Spain are highly industrialized. Their aim 
has been to convert old industrial methods 
to high technology, Their Basque universi- 
ties are turning oul numerous engineers. 

The phenomenon of change bas been a 
constantin the Basques’ history. So has their 
inherent dynamism, now being piven free 
rein. The freighters produced in Basque 
shipyards today are but a natural progres- 
sion trom that olden time when whalers 
learned to build sturdy vessels that could 
brave the perils of unknown seas. ] 
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EY WERE supply and troop- 
transport vessels, dozens of them all 
in a line, sitting beamy and heavy in 
the water as they prepared to steam 
through Hampton Roads and on to the 
open sea, 

It was in the early 1946s, and the convoys 
were assembling here one after another as 
this port in southeastern Virginia operated 
at a perpetual high tide of war effort. Tanks 
and heavy artillery swung in 'gnominious 
crane-borne transil from clock to ship, and 
so did crates stenciled with numbers (hardly 
ever a word, just the numbers). Destroyers 
and cruisers and battléwagons quilled with 
the Navy's largest guns came and went ina 
blur of gray occasionally accented by the 
glint of grease on steel, 

Also here, where Hampton Roads sepa- 
rates the peninsula of Tidewater Virginia 
from the cities of Norfolk, Portsmouth, and 
Suffolk, were tens of thousands of infantry- 
men Waiting for assignments to the pipe 
berths stacked four and five high, waiting 
fora voyage to war. But those serving in the 
Navy would be the ones to best remember 
Hampton Roads more than 40 years later. 
They would remember the bars of Norfolk's 
Main Street, and the women in the door- 
ways who hummed “Anchors Aweigh” with 
heavy breath. Some of them would remem- 
ber the iron grip of a shore patrolman's 
hands in the breakup of a brawl. A tattoo at 
midnight in an alley shop, a month's wages 
for a suit of tailor-made blues with cuffs that 
rolled up to reveal dragons embroidered in 
golden threacd—those too would become 
lasting memories. 

They shipped out, came back (most of 
them), and went home, taking with them an 
image of Hampton Roads, and especially 
Norfolk, that has continued to nag those 
who are striving, and succeeding, to make of 
this mid-Atlantic port a place of economic 
vibrancy and superior livability. 

“The image problem is still with us,” said 
Henry Clay Hofheimer I, a leading real es- 
tate developer in Norfolk. “We go to see a 


company about relocating here, and one of 
the officials will remember having been in 
Norfolk as a serviceman during the war. He 
doesn t want to come back because he thinks 
it’s still the Same." 

The Navy's presence here is. a5 pressing as 
ever, but no longer is it one of raucous éxu- 
berance. Rather, they now go about their 
business—the more than 98,000 sailors and 
marines stationed here—mostly in civilian 
clothes and with a clerkly mien. Sobriety 
reigns on Main Street, discrediting the noto- 
riety of the strip. It has even come to pass, 
where once sailors were made to feel that 
their presence was not in the best interests 
of budding daughters and freshly seeded 
lawns, that the city of Norfolk now sponsors 
an annual Navy Appreciation Week. 

Itis not Norfolk alone that years ago lifted 
Hampton Roads past Baltimore to become 
the second largest porton the East Coast, af- 
ter New York, in overall tonnage of cargo 
handled. Newport News is here, bound 
closer than ever to its tradition of building 
great ships, and there is the city of Hamp- 
ton, 375 years old this year and throbbing 
with development, Virginia Beach, with the 
largest population of any city in the com- 
monwealth, offers the sea and the most pre- 
ferred of all waterside livingin the area. And 
there are others, including Portsmouth, 
once among the drabbest of cities but now 
almost-alluring, 


AMPTON ROADS is the name given to 
the water bridge connecting the James, 
Nansemond, and Elizabeth Rivers 
with the Chesapeake Bay. By maritime 

definition, “roads” means safe anchorage. 
Being ice free and surrounded by flat ter- 
rain, Hampton Roads is one of the finest 
natural ports in the world, and one of the 
largest. It is from here that more coal is 
shipped than from any other port in the na- 
tion. Grain comes here from the Midwest to 
be sent by sea to many foreign ports, Ships 
called here last year to load locomotives des- 
tined for China, a 42-day voyage. More than 


Beautiful swimmers no more, blue crabs await steaming at Graham and Rollins, 
Ine, in 375-yeer-old Hampton, the nation’s oldest continously occupied English 
community. Each basket, holding 400 pounds of crabs cought by local: watermen, 
will yield 40 pounds of handpicked meat—one of Chesapeake Bay's delectables. 
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two million tons of container cargo passed 
throwgh the port last year, arriving and 
departing on vessels so vast they seem to 
eclipse the horizon. 

Most of all, Hampton Koads is home port 
toy 124 ships of the Navy's Atlantic Fleet, 
including guidercdt-missile destroyers and 
frigates, and the behemoths of the -seas, 
nuclear-powered aircraft carriers with 
crews of more than 5,000 each. 

The military presence here is such that itis 
difficult to crive in the area for an hour with- 
out coming-on at least one gate attended by 
members of the armed forces, On the penim- 
sula are the Army Transportation Center at 
Fort Eustis, the Tactical Air Command 
headquarters at Langley Air Force Base, 
and Fort Monroe, where the Army bases its 
Training and Doctrine Command. Head- 
quarters of the Fifth Coast Guard District is 
in Portsmouth. These facilities alone require 
20,000 people in uniform. 


“Is IN NORFOLK, home of the largest 

naval base in the world, that the Navy's 

Atlantic Fleet is heacquartered, along 

with the overall Atlantic Command and 
the Supreme Allied Command, only head- 
quarters of the North Atlantic Treaty Orga- 
nization in the United States. High-ranking 
officers abound on the ladder of authority 
here, but at the top of all three commands is 
atall, crageyv-faced four-star admiral 

As Supreme Commander in the Atlantic 
for NATO, Adm. Wesley L. McDonald's re- 
sponsibility in the event of a war would be, 
quite simply, to lead the combined military 
forces of the 16 member nations to victory. 
As the ranking officer in the United States 
Atlantic Command, be directs joint opera- 
tions of the armed forces of this country, not 
only in the North Atiantic but also in the Ca- 
ribbean Sea, the waters around Central and 
South America, the Norwegian, Greenland, 
and Barents Seas, and the waters around 
Africa as far as the Cape of Good Hope. 

Finally, as Commander in Chief of the 
Atlantic Fleet, Admiral McDonald runs 
a shop with 250,000 personnel, 300 ships, 
and 2,070 aircraft. 

He does all of that from an office near the 
naval base, ina building where yeomen spar 
with the Studehakers of typewriters, Al- 
though he has such worries on his mind 
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Native sonand world troveler. He ry 
Ciny Hofheimer i has helped the Navy 
work with Norfolk civilians “libe ham 


and epes." He now devotes his energies to 


the Future of Aompton Roads, Inc., a 
reglonidl think tink that brings together 
some hivudred area leaders, At home tn 
the Ghent section of Norfolk, the real 
estate devetoper disniays Worceste 
parcelcin, his legacy to the renowned 

(Chrysler Museum nearby 

At the icici Monticello Arcade 
(left), Norfolk's first Opera Ball lost fall 
roued $51" 100 for the internat LOrbelil y 
acclaimed Virginia Opera, Here Sheila 
Kaumediriner completes her costume 


with tie help offer husband, John, right, 


amd Aichord Reber 


Hampton Roads 


i$—and it 1s not a minor matter—how 
to deal with possible enemy invasion of 
Revkjavik, Iceland, he was relaxed as we 
talked, a man with the self-assurance of a 
combat pilot, which he once was 

“More than a third of all the personne! at- 
tached to the Atlantic Fleet are stationed in 
the Hampton Roads area," Admiral Mc- 
Donald said. “We're not going to be able to 
absorb many more laws ‘people: and | 
wouldn't want to home-port another atr- 
cratl carrier hate Asitstands now, thereisa 
very food relationship between the Navy 
and the w hole area. The leaclershin of Nor- 
folk is so attuned to the economic advan- 
lages of our presence that they co out of their 
Way to welcome the Navy. So the average 
sailor gets a good break. The city is in the 
process of rebuilding, and ['m very im- 
pressed with what I see 

What doesnt impress him favorably is 
the encroaching new ats ig around 
bases and airspacesin Hampton Roads used 
by the Navy for squadrons of attack bomb 
ers and F-14 Tomeat fighter jets 

‘Ten years ago these high-performance 
planes were operating out of bases that were 
in the woods here,” he said. “No longer 
Now safety and noise are serious problems 
It's just dumb to build a major airfield o1 
in the wilderness and then allow all the sur- 
rounding jand to be heavily developed.” 

And so today jet contrails and the smoke 
from outdoor cookery hang together in the 
air hére, the one aslash signature of military 
mirht and the ther the barbecued breath of 
suburbia 








| EFORE JET PLANES, before subwr- 
ban sprawl, residents of Newport 
] News, along West Avenue bordering 
the James River, could look from their 
howses.and see ships powered by ste: wm mov 
ing to and from one of the world’s greatest 
shipyards. Traffic is still vlosiany here, but 
now the vessels move with the hum of diese! 
or the eerie quiet of nuclear power 
ithe ones that were built at Newport 
News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Compa- 
ny, those that slid into the James River with 
their bows still sticky with champagne, ah, 
they are the blue ods of U.S. maritime 
nistory. One, the 5.8. United States, 





launched in 1951, graced the sea hbke no 


other passenger liner built in this countrys 
ross Phe Atlantt on We! 
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Wlarttime Administration boueg 
and berthed it al a pier in Norlolk, 
But the liner has been solcl once again, for 
an cmbarrassing five million dollars, ame its 
furnishings have been auctioned off. Tt will 
be refitted in West Grermany, the owner 
says, and put back into service as a leisureh 
cruise ship. That's a pity, because the ship 
with its double bottom and high-pressure 
engines, was meant to challenge nasty seas, 
to cushion the slap of swells with speed 
lt was to stand out to with 
its black-and-white hull slipping swiftly 
past Ambrose Channel Lightship, not a 
break WELEP 0 [ coral 

Tom Paris helped set the keel for the Uail- 
ed Sigtes, He also belped place running 


lhhts on the highest point of the radar mast 
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“You could say] covered her from top to bot- 
tom," he told me. “There has never been a 
more beautiful ship.” 

And when the great ship was ready for 
launching, Tom Paris was in control. 

Now retired after 45 years with the ship- 
yard, Paris helped launch more than 2700 
vessels, As launch master in his later years, 
Paris would be in the pit coordinating the 
tripping of the trigger that sends the ship on 
her way as some dignitary smashed the cere- 
monial bottle of champagne. “You've got to 
make sure the ship is right before you turn 
her loose,” he said, “because when she's 
gone, you can't do anything to stop her.” 

No longer are large ships, such as aircraft 
carriers, sent sliding down the ways. They 
are built in dry docks, and when they're fin- 
ished, the dock is flooded. Submarines, 
however, still take the grease, and Newport 
News is a major builder of nuclear attack 
submarines for the Navy (pages 106-7). 

Tom Paris's first launch was a passenger 
liner, President Monroe, in 1940. His last 
was U.8.8. Theodore Roosevell, a nuclear- 
powered aircraft carrier launched last Octo- 
ber ona grand day forthe ceremony. He had 
been planning for the launch fora year, and 
now, on this sunny Saturday, with the 
crowds pushing through the gates of the 
yard, with bands playing and with the carti- 
er bedecked in bunting, like an elephant in 
the service of a raja, Paris made final checks 
of all the launch details, The balloons, 
65,000 helium-filled colored balloons, were 
ready to be sent aloft at the breaking of the 
bottle. Workmen stood by to loosen the 
mooring lines when the 2,3-billion-dollar 
carrier made a symbolic movement, astir of 
birth, in its flooded cock. 

When it was over, the wonder of it all was 
notthat Theodore Roosevell had been chris- 
tened, but that such a gigantic mobile struc- 
ture could even be launched only three years 
after the keel was laid. The vessel is 1,092 
feet long and displaces 91,000 tons. Power is 
provided by two nuclear reactors—enough 
power to maintain speeds in excess of 30 
knots for 13 years without refueling. 

With a work force of 30,000, Newport 
News Shipbuilding is the largest private em- 
ployer in Virginia and the largest privately 
owned shipyard in the country. Opened in 
the late 19th century, the yard came to be 


Hampton Roads 


identified with the credo of its founder, Col- 
lis Potter Huntington, a vow inscribed on a 
bronze tablet: 


WE SHALL BUILD GOOD SHIPS HERE 
AT A-PROFIT—IF WE CAN— 
AT A LOSS—IF WE MUST— 
BUT ALWAYS GOOD SHIFS. 


In 1968 the yard was sold tothe 18-billion- 
dollar conglomerate called Tenneco, and 
the backlog of work for the Navy is heavy. 


NCE THE WORKERS were paid in sil- 
ver dollars, and once, too, when they 
left the gates of the yard at the end of 
a work shift, the clothes of some were 

covered with asbestos. That fibrous miner- 
al, once commonly used for insulation, is 
now viewed with extreme caution, Almost 
all of it has been removed from Navy ships 
and those of the U. S. maritime fleet. 

The full extent of the health problem 
rélated to asbestos exposure in Hampton 
Roads shipyards is not known. Not only do 
some workers suffer lung cancer and other 
diseases—asbestosis and the dread, incur- 
able mesothelioma—but so do members of 
their families, 

“These asbestos-related diseases are la- 
tent for 15 or 20 years before enough damage 
is done to the lungs for symptoms to ap- 
pear,” said Robert Hatten, a Newport News 
attorney who represents hundreds of vic- 
tims seeking damages. “The worker is usu- 
ally in his 50s before he starts to notice that 
something is wrong, But then he figures it's 
old age or too many cigarettes. So the disease 
isn't usually diagnosed in its early stages.” 

In addition to suing asbestos manufarctur- 
ers, the victim can turn to his employer for 
compensation under the state or federal law. 
But the waitis long, and death may come 
first. “In the case of the federal government, 
it takes two or three years just to gel a deci- 
sion,” Hatten said, “It'sanabsolute disgrace 
to subject the family to such a long period.” 

Hatten in 1976 began filing actions 
against Johns-Manville Corporation and 
otherasbestos producers, His first judgement 
was for 3750,000, but his client settled for 
$275,000 while the case was under appeal. 

Hatten later won $944,000 for four former 
shipyard workers, but that claim is under 
appeal. Hatten then settled £1 casesinarow 
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cd in 7983 welcomed blue-roofed Waterside, patterned by Janves Rouse on his 


without going to court, “We settled those on 
the courthouse steps," he said. Manville has 
since declared bankruptcy 

Of the people he has represented, more 
than 100 have died, and yet many retamed a 
fierce loyalty to their shipyard. Once he 
urgeda client to tell his story to a reporter, 
but the man refused, saving he did not want 
to embarrass the yard, Within two months 
the man was dead 

Starting with World War L1, hundreds ot 
thousands of workers have been employed 


by Hampton Roads shipyards. Estimates of 


the final toll of victims range from 2,000 to 
10,000, and cigarette smoking is beleved to 
pilav a heavy role inthe tragedy. Meanwhile, 
ominous shadows continue to show up on 
chest A rays of those exposed to asbestos. 


iT THE SAME TIME, the celebration of 
revolutionary birth ts occurring in Wwor- 
folk. Tt was in the city, at the Eastern 
Virginia Medical Schoal, that the na- 
tion's first test-tube baby was conceived 

That wasin 1981, and since then, the num- 
ber of so-called in vitro births here has risen 
to more than 100, [he procedure, whereby 
an @fp is removed from a woman's ovary, 
fertilized in a dish by her husband's sperm, 
and then implanted in her uterus, was plo- 
neered in the United States by Howard 
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Jones and his wite, Georgennna, both physi 


cians. Their Norfolk clinic, called the How- 
ard and Georgeanna Jones Institute for 
Reproductive Medicine, is now the largest 
and most comprehensive fertilty center in 
the nation 


Vationdl Geographic, July 1985 


Brendaand Robert Rulofflivein Virginia 
Beach, in a fine; tall house pamted yellow, 
with views of trees and the ocean. He is a 
lawyer, and she, a former schoolteacher, is 
now wery much a full-tme housewife and 
mother. They are the parents of the first set 
of in vitro twins born in Virginia 

“Lhave to watch them all the time, but I'm 
not complaining,” Brenda Ruloff said, as 
her 2l-month-old boys, Michael and Rob- 
ert, destroved a few fragile toys. "All [have 
to do is remember how the sky opened up 
when I was told [had an appointment with 
the Joneses at the clinic.” 

he marriage had entered its [4th year, 
and pregnancy seemed impossible. Brenda 
was 36, and her last hope, she knew, rested 
with the clinic. Two eges were extracted 


Hampton Roady 





pavilions in Baltimore and Boston. The annual June Horborfest draws thousands 
of visitors; the proposed Cousteau Ocean Center would be located nearby 


from her, fertilized’ with her husband's 
Sperm, and replaced 

“1 lay on my stomach for four days,” she 
said. “Except for trips to the bathroom I 
wouldn't dare move, because I wanted it to 
lake. Rut knew I was pregnant, I just knew 
it.” Alitthe more than a week later, the con- 
firmation came through. “T cried. I cried all 
over the school," 

Michael and Robert, one a redhead and 
the other with curly golden hair, are healthy 
and joyfully thrashing their way through the 
inquisitive world of the very young. Their 
mother is with them through the day, not 
wanting to miss a thing. “Without science,” 
she told me, “they wouldn't be here, We 
couldn't have done it alone." 

The Eastern Virginia Medical Authority, 


ib] whch Lie Mmecti | schon ISA part. Was €- 
tablishedin |! 


attention has been drawn Lo the important 





D4, See Lnen more and more 
advances in medical research being made 
‘Te Wheels aul DEOple iit world rcnowh are 
moving to Norfolk to be 
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There 18 a Microsurgical Research (en 
Julia & 


surgery to new limits 


i Pate’ i Lo these Le A 


ter, for example. Its director, Dr 
‘Lerzis, 


rn ot) uae 
has pushed 


of sophistication with reconstructions of 


nerve networks and muscular regions using 


high-powered microscopes and instruments 
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that are the 
At the Foundation of Specialized Sur 
rery, surgeons led by Dr. Charles k.. Horton 
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are doing phallic construction. “Say there is 





id ra hy bey Wid [OSes eel PEnIS IN Bn a L= 
pin 
aro he hac no hopes ot ever having a sex life 
But now we can restore the penis, and doit 


so that there is sensation in the organ. We 


dent,” Dr. Horton said Lu two Vers 





aVecdone this Withadults who have gone on 


to marry and have normal sexual relations 
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Dr. Hoarton’s team. “Our goal.” he said. “is 
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lo have the finest center for plastic surgery 


ever established in the world.” Here plastic 
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Liat taken Un Dew Wea ning a5 2a med- 
if al LOO), Mot only to correct a clefi ‘Tmt haut 
also to reheve the crashing emotional dis- 


ress that 15 its frequent companion 


WCEEACH YEAR ateam of specialists 
irom the United States, led by plastic 
surefeoans trom Worfolk, travel to the 
Philippines, where for ten clays they op 

erate on 30 to 40 people each day, mostly 


chiltiren, correcting deformities such as 
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Urban renewal means displacement for 
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STE Tirer-cifty residents, frie POri- tire 


barber Deon Bovd fabove). He recalls the 


1960s, when Norfolk leveled run-down 
sectiormis int Ghent for middle-class 
howsing and on area downtown for 
peak id 2 12,000-seat convention center 
left), Now on Church Street he awaits 
th £ aa With some bitteriucss 
Though his: community joined in 
plonning redevelopment that includes a 
regional post office and mall, some 
shoestring merchants are left out, "How 
Car we poy the nigh rent and still give a 
$3.25 cut te kids like Bryson Smith?” 
Boyd mks 
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harelip. There is no charge for the service: 

And while they are in the Philippines, a 
doctor here, a Filipine by birth, is donating 
his services to a free medical clinic for mi 
grant workers on Virginia's Eastern Shore. 

Juan M. Montero 1 lives in Chesapeake, 
haprawling, faceless city abutting the south- 
erm boundaries of Norfolk and Portsmouth 
and running all the wav to the North Carol- 
na border. “I thought America has been 
rood to us, 0 we should repay it in some 
way, Dr. Montero told meas he nibbled on 
chocolate chip cookies in his office. “So 
we—a proup of Filipino doctors. here— 
decided to provide medical services on the 
Rastern Shore.” At first they maintained a 
mobil¢ clinic, but now there isa permanent 
Facility there 

Montero was born in a bamboo hut In a 
paddy field on Mindanao. He came to the 
United States in 1966. “Then there were 
four F ilipino doctors in the Hampton Reads 
area, hesaid, “Now there are 7O or 80." 


HE FILIPINO COMMUNITY here 
numbers close to 20,000. Many are re- 
tired from the U.S. Navy, for it was the 
policy of the federal government for 
many years to allow Filipino nationals to 
yon the Navy as stewards or mess atten- 
dants, [hey remain the largest group ofnon- 
citizens allowed to serve in the Navy, but 
now they can hald ratings in many fields 

The large number of foreigners in Hamp- 
ton Roads sets Norfolk and Newport News 
apart from other's southern cities, It has al- 
ways been that wav. Both are too wedded to 
the sea to be prov incial. Many who arrived 
on these shores from other lands never ven- 
tured farther. They stayed and raised fam- 
ilies: Their youngsters had 2 window on the 
world; almost always they could see a vessel 
ata Pier, a ship with rust on its hull whereit 
drooled bilge water. Usually there would be 
a crewman on the deck aft, dark-eved and 
auraed with mystery, Sometimes he would 
smile at the youngster as if to acknowledge 
theenvy) (iz got to sail to wondrous, faraway 
places, while olhers hac to go home and get 
at their schoolwork 

And when did ships begin to call here? 

It is enough to go back to the birth of 
engish-speaking America as a settled land, 
to 1607, when three vessels reached Virginia 


under the command of Capt 
| (4 ine SLOr) Ls thal Pi 1a port 


ew Port 


(hristopher 


“News” referred to word dispatched to E.n- 
gland that the settlers had arrived safely. ) 


back 
some members of Sir Wal 
ter KRaleigns colony on n Roanoke Istand. In 
what is now North Carona, may have 
come north by boat to live with the (hesa 

eake Indians inthe Lynnhaven Ray area of 
sesenntiks Virginia Beach. Before that the 
Spanish were here, including afew Jesuits, 
were slain by Indians 


But reach feiween 


E585 ane 1590, 


ven Cariicr 


Loren 
whe. inl, 


lamestown settlement 
that henry traffic began. “Gentlemen” ad- 
venturers arrived in Newport's three ships, 
and later other settlers came ships that 
returned with great casks of isha and an 
Indian or two to sabsfy the curtosity of Lon 

loners for the sight of a savage. The Chesa- 
nenih Bay and Hampton Roars, along with 
the rivers, formed the ev itream of the 
new land 


It was wee the 


They named this first permanent English 
settlement after their king. James I. In the 
early vears there preat hardshins to 
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endure, not excluding the dire effects of eat- 
ing a bad clam. The site they chose was 
swampy and fever-ridden, but the dane be- 
yond promised forests of tall pines for ship 
masis and good sou for crops. The wide and 
beautiful James River, along which grand 
colonial mansions would be built, teemed 
with fish. There was no industrial poison in 
the James then, no fish with muky, catarac- 
tous eyes in the Elizabeth 

At Jamestown today there isa re-creation 
of that setllement. it is stil possible to stop 
there and find a piece of high ground, and 


Hampton Roads 


In thriving docks on the E! 
(left) a cruise 


Frain await transpert, and military vessels 


ship is biarkauted oil ced 


get refurpisned at the Norfolk Nawal 

Sfhipyan d, righ. At Lamberts ae (top), 
the Wore 
some.of (ae-4] 4 milfiton tors of coal that 


helps make the region one of the nation's 


olk Southern rail system Mauls 


top exporters of bulk cargo, Competing 
with Baltimore for containers hips, the 
ared Aas wre away several cargo [ines 
Aquatic 
(above) has cataracts, probably fram 


creasote-iderived chemicals in the water. 
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n the trees, look out o1 Hampton i best known as the place Where 


theeh Indian may have the groundwork was laid for this nation’s 


ishallop under sail with first ventureinto space. Here, al the Nation- 


al Aeronnmutics and Space Administration 


Langley Research Center, the seven Project 
JAMESTOWN fell into Mercury astronauts trained. Before that, 


ruin, after the capital shifted to nearbs Hi; MpPIOn Was Chosen a5 ihe site ior Lhe first 


Williamsburg. This leaves Hamptonas research laboratory of the former National 
the oldest continuous English-speaking Advisory (Committee for Aeronautics, from 
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community in America. It began in 161 which NASA evolved in 1958 
when a small group of the lamestown set- Hacl not Lyndon 5B. Johnson become 
tlers moved southeast tothe shore of Hamp- President, NASA’s Mission Control might 
ton Roads. Special events throughout this have been in Hampton rather than Texas 
nemorating the city’s 475th “Thisareasupplied the nucleus forthe Jobn- 

son Space Center in Houston,” said Maurice 


sociation with the water ‘arker, a NASA spokesman in Hamptot 
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bridge lc And Superson 
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Institute, but now Hi 
dates trom was founded by, 
Samuel Chapman Armstrong, a Union gen- 

ralin the Civil War, out of what he felt was 
to edic that 


saree maintained a standard 
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owners of old, spacious houses with wide 
lave Flampton Roads as a front 
Yard, and their skiffs are tied to 
rocking in the water not far from where the 
Monitor and Merrimack fought to a draw in 
the (Civil War 

Being tidal water, Hampton Road 
its mud, and whentt coes, (hesa sails Ave 
nue and a large part of the region are bathed 
in a smell worthy of @ very dead and verv 
venpeful Hounder There 
however, who say they enjoy the bracing 
odor; not only does it signal, like Kleenex 
changing color near the end of the box, that 
ihe ticle is running low, butit also announces 
that Hampton is a waterman’s place 


orches. | 
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Shows 


are those here, 


T WAS LATE BV IRGNEINAY, after dark, 
when Pete Freeman's boat, Colonel's 
Lady ff, made cock off Bridge Street in 
5 Were In, and 


Hampton, The other boat 





Learning rules of the sea road, officers 
fle Creek / 


amphibious ships at the Navy's Lit 
Lith T 


Fort Story, soldiers of the Army's 


action in Grenada, hike in full gear past the hotel! 


Hompion Ao s 


fake the rhe ert LS 
sacrvlinby: Base (left), From nearby 
Transportation Battalion, which sqw 


strip on Virginia Beach (above). 


the clams ea crabs they browht hac been 
sold on the spot, taken away in gunny sacks 
and bushel baskets 

Freeman is one of the 50 or 60 working 
watermen inthe Hampton area. His father, 
at the age of 81, continues to hand-rake fo 
the summer. Two of his sons 





clams dunneg 
are Walermen., 
Colonels Lady ff came in with 20 bushels 
of crabs from Freeman's crab pots in Chesa- 
peake Bay, and they sold on the dock for $7] 
a bushel, “Sometimes in the summer, when 
the moon ts full, you'll pick up mayhe 14 or 
barrels of crabs [three bushels to.a bar- 
rel]," Freeman said, “but in the winter it's 
between 20 and $0 bushels. ‘Today's price of 
$21 is good. Tomorrow it may be #15." 
There are 8,700 working watermen in 
Virginia, and of those 2,800 take only crabs 
irom the water. They have an as soctat tin no f 
which Pete Freeman has been pres 
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clock crabbing should help stop it 


With his boat hosed down, Freeman was 
Reftore Six | 
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ready to drive home 
next morning | 
man Wearing a baseball cap in lhe cramped 
wheelhouse, nosing Colonels Lady Ji out to 


He reflected on his 


‘hight now conditions for watermen are 


the ba work 


as bad as I've ever seen them 


“There's pollution, restrictions, ana 


Wile Cre Pre fi 


shin Ponce 


stationed in Hampton Roads, picnic near the Chesapeoke Bay Bridge-Tunnel 


There are so many people in the business 


now—over 3.0000 as compared to 2,000 


when [started 30 years ago. When vou have 
that many people working in the water, it 
tins it out foreveryone. If] gross $50,000in 
a year, [can only take home 518,000 after 
expenses. Lakeacrad pot. They used to cost 
>2.20 each. Now it's $15 

But, for all of that: “Il have worked hard 
and learned a lol I don't 
have any money in the bank, but] raised my 


irom the water 


Hamp afl Mond: 





[nese dependents, among the 99,000 hin of 98.500 Nawy persoriria 


family, and I have my house and two boats 
worth $30,000 each, That's about all you're 
Poing to doin this business, butif it'sin your 


blood, it's enough. Yes, it's enough.” 


T'S HEARD over and over here, how the 
sail water gets in vour blood. They will 
tetl you that natives of this place go aw ay 
and make alot of money and wear fine 

clothes and livein buildings with uniformed 
ack, hOWevVeT, 
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when they drive south from Richmond 
along the fast road with off-ramps to Prov 
idence Forge, Toano, and Lightfoot, then 
they start to feel the pull of the water. It hap- 
pens at-about the time they pass the Mari- 
ners’ Museum in Newport News. 

It t now more than half a century ald. 
There is nothing quite like it anywhere else. 
The Mariners Museum has gleaned the best 
from the history and culture of seafaring. 
Forexample, ithas one of the most extensive 
and important collections of ship figure- 
heads in the world, including what may be 
the largest figurehead ever carved, a golden 
eagle weighing 3,200 pounds and with a 
Wwingspread of more than 18 feet. 

The strength and mystique of the sea 
are addressed here with artifacts and dis- 
plays and photographs. And the miniature 


in the wterws. 





left) sera a patient to surgery for removal.of ove. Dr, Fred 
Weinstein (left) tronsfers fluid to a container for examination 
for eges. Mature eves will be united with sperm and tiserted 


model ships carved by August Crabtree 
There are model-ship carvers and model- 
ship carvers, but August Crabtree added a 
new dimension to the craft. There are 16 of 
his works here, representing 28 years of 
work. They are scaled one-quarter inch to a 
foot, and they were built with hulls framed 
and planked and with operable rigging 
They stand on their mounts in perfect con 
struction, none more than 52 inches long. 
August Crabtree is now 79 vears old. He 
started carving when he wasin his 270s, and 
for many vears he carried his collection 
around ina truck. “To carve miniatures, it 
helps to have good eyesight. Mine was al- 
ways unusually good. lonce took an eye test, 
and [started to reac the chart from the bot- 
tom line up. The examiner got mad as hell." 
(Crabtree carves models on commission, 





“T's a roller-coaster program,” saves Dr. Georgeonna Jones of 
the uncertainties faced by women trying to conceive through 
In vitro fertilization.At privately endowed Eastern Virginia 
Medical School in Norfolk, she and her husband, Howard, 
beth pynecologists,; pioneered the procedure to bypass blocked 
fallopian tubes. With a comforting word, DOr. fones (upper 


For Brenda and Robert Ruloff of Virginia Beach, their first 
try wos. d double success—twins in 1983. The weary father 
wots with Micnae: (above), while brother Robert gets ao 
checkup at Children’s Hospital of the King's Daughters 
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Pwo puths to Christianity find expression in the area 
Pat Robertson (below) founded the Ciiristion 
Broadcasting Network in. 1960 and now directs o 
fotional coble network, mews Ourdais in Yashingto 
DO. (., Jerusalem, and Betrut, and L.BN University, AS 
nost of the 700 Ciud, he interviews puests “jive fron 
Virginia Beacr 

Preachers Jolin and Anne Gimenez established 
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ret three million dollars.a pound,” he said. 
miling. Among his 1b pieces on display al 
the museum ure an Levptian seagoing ve 
cel, a Roman merchant ship, anda Venetian 
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tunnel. That, more than anything else, has 
served to unity the Hampton Roads area 
For statistical purposes, it is 
45 @ Singie metropolitan area with a popula 


hon of | 


now i lassified 
nillion, the 29th largest in the 
nation. This consolidation also brings 
Hampton Roads within a link of joining the 
East Coast megalopolis, now 

lrom Boston to northern Virginia 


before the opening of the bridge-tunnel in 


irat=-Line 
sltretening 


1957, Hampton Roads was crossed by ferry 
or the long James River Bridge. There was 


ittle interchange betwee 





the two sides. 

Peninsula residents crossed the water to ¢o 
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to Virginia Beach in the summer, and years 
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ication of Hampton Roads. Some 25,00 


Workers cross the bridge-tunnel each day to 
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reach their jobs. Sill, on the peninsula espe 
cl the iden- 


there is a reluctance to weld tl 


ities of Newport News and Hampton with 


7 — 5 
Cia 


that of the south side, and alot of it has to dk 
with economics. The New port News Te ws- 
DA peCrs are 
with the Norfolk papers, and 5 
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Giese broidgze-tunnel traffic has 

Incressed @ach vem 

$1.25 tollin 1976, Advocates of a more uni 
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ec greater Hampton Roads say the next 
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step is to eliminate long-distance telephone 
rates between the two sides 

Meanwhile, the cities of the whole region 
are MoOVINE ahead with redevelopment. The 
inner core of each is more or less ashambles, 
left en aril 
the wake of the flight of whites to suburbia 
Once, Washington Avenue in Newport 
News was the artery around which the busi 


The 


street after street Tah whostls in 


ness and social life of the city revolved 


department stores and the restaurants were 


E. aa 


there, and the theaters, including the oid 
Paramount where an o gan 
IIT floor as the or- 
ranist pawnded out a thunderous rendition 
of “Tico- Tico.” Now the street is Lhe 
Lustralian outback, with debris swirling 
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ur a footbatl POM (right), 
braid oy} itis plégqsure. The band 
7-year ele b 
rograms for air 
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in the wine around the shuttered buticlinges 

They have plans for Washington Avenue, 
plans to make it look like it never did before, 
with L7-story office buildings, a cultural 
center, open malls with trees, and much 
more. Thomas b, Ward, ci devel- 
opment for the city, has the model in his 
and he is optimistic. “We did not fee! 
the ie ession of [GRR | here. mainly bre- 
shipry ' Ward Said. “With 
nistration's stated ¢oal of having a 
) Navy, our employment situation 
remains, if you'li pardon the pun, on 
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Waticrrial Cre CPi, Prep j Pali Poa 


are moving back 


YOUR Married couples 
inte the inner city 
(;hent is now a fashionable residential area 

Most of all, 2 development called Water 
side, On the Edizabeth Rive 


_ eer! _, 
Ad to Tne TeECenL Te VIitalzAtion OL downtown 


and an old section named 


: has contribut- 


Norfolk. It is a festival marketplace, with 
chops and restaurants, surrounded by a wa- 
teriront park. A creation of James Rouse. 
who ts alsot esponsible oi Baltimore 5 Har 
borplace; Waterside opened in 1983: 

LIT course, Nortoik is thie financial center 
of the Hampton Roads area, and its cultural 
attractions outweigh those on the peninsula 
Its museums 


AMong | he too ar 


include the Chrysler, counted 


Lcollechons inthe nation. It 


come oblage each 


has (lanical Pare ns that 


Hagpron Roads 


vear with flowering azaleas. and a-conven- 


tion and cultural center called Scope Cana 


holding 12,000 in its hall. Jacques 


( ousteau has announced that he would tike 


le cit 


24-milbon-dollar marine research 
and exhibition center in Wortolk, but that 1 
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still in. the design stage 

The city has the Dowelas MacArthur Me- 
ol the late hye-star 
peneral lies at rest surrounded by 11 gallene 
ol exhibits tracing his colorful, and often 
controversial, career. The MacArthur Me- 
m used in Norfolk's former city 


morial, where the boc 


mortal 1s hh 
hall, a neoclassic gem by the noted architect 
Thomas U. Walter, designer of the famou: 
dome of the nation’s Capitol 


In Vireinia Beach there is no downtown 
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THE END the visitor to Hampton 
ORS Biv ays returns to the wate! , and in 
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Phere are 155 vessels wing at anchor in 
line James River just off Fort Eustis. The 
are part of the reserve fleet maintained by 
the U.S Maritine Administration. Tn 
truth, many Will never sail acain 

Phere are Victory ships, and Navy auxil 
lary ships, and, of course, the homely Liher- 
ty ships, the workhorses of World War I] 

And sitting off alone in quarantine i: 


fi 
| 


the Siurgis, a vessel containing a nuclear 

reactor built to supply electrical power to 

isolated military installations, It has bees 

In the reserve fleet for seven vears and 

must remain there another 43 to ensure 

that the now emptied and sealed reactor pre 
nts no dange! 

Unacold moming in January, ice on the 
James pushed against the hulls of the ships 
against the bull of the Sanciwarv, the last 
hospital ship to serve in the Navy, and 
arainst the Ai Paso Columbia, ahuge tanker 
that ran onto rocks and tore its bottom while 
being towed to Kwrope for conversion to a 
bulk carrier, They all lay there, side by side 

frounps of five and six, bow to ster 

some will be sold for scrap to ship 
breakers Yardsinopain. Dhey will be putin 
tow and moved downriver to Hampton 
ings like becocl ie . 6M Furnes. whic Li lias 
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For three months recently, Australian photojournalist 
Michael Coyne was permitted to travel extensively in Iran and 
document aspects of life seldom seen by outsiders. His unique 
photo essay reveals the fervency of fundamentalist Islam 
under the mullahs and the brutal impact of the debilitating 
five-year war with Iraq. 

Before hotels and public buildings in Tehran, Coyne 
photographed Iranians “walking on their enemies” — flags 
of Israel, the United States, and the Soviet Union. The U. S. 
field of stars ts interspersed with Stars of David and the 
hammer and sickle in probably the only country where 
these symbols represent the common enemy. —THE EDITOR 
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ROM THE MOMENT I landed in 
Tehran, | was struck by larger-than- 
life images proclaiming the messages 
af Avatollah Ruhollah Khomeini, the 
supreme authority who has injected 

religion into all aspects of Iranian life. 

Wall posters ond billboards show raised 
ists, blood-iripping rifles, and warriors 
striding into heaven—all in support of the 
five-year holy war against [rag and its presi- 
dent, Saddam Hussein. This mural (left) of a 
child mourning a dead soldier reveals how 
emotions aré kept high. Iran’s mullahs, 
Shiite Murlim clerics, extol martyrdom, 
promising direct entry imto 
paraclise to all the fallen. Al- 
most every home and shop 
I entered had a picture of 
a marty 

A martyrs’ fountain in 
the center of Mashhad buwhb- 
bles with red-dyed water 
(right) that looks so much 
hike blood I thought splash 
marks on my clothes would 
he permanent stains. Be- 
hind this fountain, photo 
graphs of local martyrs form 
a Shrine. 

(In the streets I found no 
music or lawehter, just the 
roar of traific and the anon- 
ymous dark shaclows that 
are [ran’s women today, 
well covered from head to 
lool. Chey need not veil their 
faces but may not speak ca- 
svally to men other than relatives. Clearly 
Iran has undergone a transformation. 

I had come to this historic land with an 
Australian film crew headed by producer 
Robert Plasto, who was invited by the Irani- 
an government to make a film about life 
since the 1979 revolution. Because we want- 
éd to stay three months to observe, to hear, 
and to feel, We were given more freedom 
than most foreren correspondents. Though 
an official from the Ministry of Islamic 
Guidance accompanied me on trips outside 
the capital, everywhere Iranians were ¢ager 
to receive me. Out of hearing of officials, 
they were amazingly frank. And yet almost 
everyone seemed pleased that the revolution 
had occurred and the shah was gone 





fran tinder the Avatollah 


For 47 years Shah Mohammad Reza Pah 
lavi had tried to westernize Iran and bring it 
into the 20th century. He broke up large es- 
tates, gave women the vote, spread literacy, 
won hich prices for Iranian oil in world mar- 
kets, and allied his nation with the West, 
especially the United States and France 
Yet he ruled like an ancient Persian king, de- 
Spite the fact thai his own father was of mod- 
est origins, a Persian Cossack officer who 
staged a coup in 1921 that led to the Pahlavi 
“dynasty.” The shah’s autocratic ways 
alienated many people including the mul- 
lahs, whose revered Avatollah Khomeini 








had been exiled in 1963 for opposing reforms 
that he believed conflicted with Islamic law 
and morality. He went first to Turkey, then 
spent 13 years in Iraq. Opposition to the 
shan grew so strong that he was forced to 


give up his throne in January 1979. Perhaps 
a million Iranians—nmilitary leaders, profes- 
sionals, and officials—eventually fled as 
well, But at least 37 million Iranians re- 
mained, and at first “we were ecstatic with 
Lhe new treedem,” one lranian remembers. 
But Khomeini had returned from Paris, his 
last place of exile, and gradually the mullahs 
fuined power, executing or exiling rivals. 
Khomeini declared Lran an Islamic republic 
on April 1, 1979. Then, in September 1980, 
[raq invaded, 
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y SON goes (0 war 


OUNG MEN AND OLD alike are implored by the 
mullahs in the neighborhood mosques to volunteer for 
an irre~ular force to fight against Iraq. ] asked to meet 
A volunteer, or Desay, and my guide introduced me to 
\7-year-old Mohammed Reza Farajzadeh (left) and hts 
family in southern Tehran, A gentle boy, he bad briefly 
returned from the front to take school exams he had ear- 
her failed. His room, where he was reading the Koran, 
lecorated with a snapshot ofa friend killed in action, 
center, and pictures of Ayatollah Khometni, night, and 
Avatoliah Mohammed Behesht, aleaderof the dominant 
islamic Republican Party, who with more than 70 key 
politicians died ina 1981 bombing of party headquarters 

In a customary Muslim gesture at leave-taking, Mo 
hammed kissed the Koran held by his father and passed 
under it three times (below), His father, Ah, his mother, 
/ahra, and two sisters spoke of their pride insendinge their 
only son and brother to possible martyrdom, 

Otten in our five days together Mohammed told me he 
was fighting for Islam and for the revolution, and “if J 
become a martyr, that’s Allah's will: if ]l come back vii 
tortious, that's all the better,” 
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America, with israel 


‘| 
| 
the U.5.5.R.," Mohammed 


(second row, with headband) 
and other basi] gather down 
town. A dark banner proch 
‘Allah Is Great"; lran’s 
white-and-red flag | 

word Allah in place of the roval 
lion. A sheep (left) is ritually 
Haghtered in the hope that its 
biood may substitute for that 
of the basij. Departing from 


Cri. 


the former U, 5. Embassy, Mo 
hammed bids frends good-bye 











iN THE WAR ZONE at small Spartan 
amps near Ahvaz, | was impressed by the 
sheer determination of the young boys pre- 
paring for combat under the Revolutionary 
(ruards, a force of Shiite loyalists. Moham 
mec and his companions kneel for noondas 
prayers (left), Receiving minimal instruc- 
tion, he listens intently (below, sixth from 


niegnt) as his commander describes land 





mines, suchas this ta 
nel mine, planted by Iraqis in front of their 


emplacements, T 


lan-made antiperson- 


hen the boy dons a head 
band with a phrase in Farsi invokimeg the 
blood of an imam (right); his socks proclaim 
“Death to Israel” (lower right) 

When battle comes, basi) are asked to-vol 





Unteeras & human wave ahead of the regular 
army to disorient the enemy and clear the 
Way ol mines. The basi] saw no action while 
[ Wiis Present, inl ] have Slice le en unable 
io 








earn the fate of my fnend Mohammed 

























om The ayatollah speaks... 


SU MEN LISTEN, go tothe front 
and earn martyrdom—or return, 
many with horrible wounds from 

or Shrapnel Rehahilitation 
: are well stocked with braces 
and artificial limbs (left). This center 
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fencers, whose paIniinegs were torn 


from frames and replaced, het 


Khomeini and a POC OF 

mystic urging dedication to Allah 

Men exercising new legs told me they 

wanted to return to the front, an rm- 

nossibie dream with their miuries 
The government also équips hos- 

pitas {OT Malmed DAS), encourages 

women to marry them, and provices 

pensions. {| met two plastic surgeons 

from Australia invited for ten 4 

h elp rebuild bodies. ‘] ney 

repair the mouth of 14-year 

Kurdish shepherd Saleh 

below), who had stepped « 

nian mine. His father, who so 

of his DFoOperry Co bring his say 

ran, offered his eves, but the boy ' 
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AILS OF ANGUISH rise unceasingly 
| (left) trom the martyrs cemetery, a 
rrowing section of Tehran's immense 
Behesht-e-fahra Cemetery, Every Frida, 
the Muslim holy day, families visit the 
praves (right), each | 





ecorated With & fag, 
amall shrin€g, and tkeness of the deceased 


(in the cemete ry § pel iphery Men Que WLoOTe 
praves as war deaths mounted; Iran's toll 
has been estimated at 150,000 to 200,000 


Men usually mourn seporately, man 





heating their chests in an age-old Shiite 


rite, Several asked me to phot igrapl their 
mourning party and send pictures to them 
1 Fy OUPSE i HYreE d 

At the crave of anaval officer (left), wom 
en heap offerings of fruit and flowers. Else 
where a mother (above) | 


i fresh nit Prepared lor her son, Her fin 


ie : | wg i 
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gers clutching her chador, but immediateh 
friencls leap in to pull herout. Another wom 
in cries, “Mayd, you were your mother's 
hope tor life." 

As | walk about this soul-searing place, 
the walling echoes from every side; death is 


everywhere, It seems hke Anmageddaon 
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PLeSeniine 2 toast +O.0O00 men fathered under framework fo 


foul-weather as, women listened in the streets. Worshipers were asked ti 
L 4 


donate blood for the war etfort A few weeks after | tended, a dissides 


rigerd with explosives killed himself and several others here. 
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PE FORMER U.S. EMBASSY serves 
as asomber reminder of the 444-day hos- 
tage crisis thal seared both the United 

States and [ran. On November 4, 1979, 
fundamentalist students stormecl the com: 
pound, taking captives in an attempt to 
pressure the WU. S. to return the shah to stand 
tril. The students refused to negotiate wit! 
moderate: revolutionary leaders, then in 


power, leading to their downfall, The mul 
lahs, Tanine Lio LHW, ABTEeCo to tha has 
lames: Telease when the U.S. freed frozen 
assets [ran needed for the war with Irma 
After repeated requests, | was permitted 
to visit the embassy, still controlled by revo- 
lutionary students. The rear courtvard is a 
Pathering place for basi} gome to the fron! 
(adoove). Uffires serve as classrooms for 
[raining youne Revolutionan (aareds, 
In-asmall ground-floorroom Iwasshown 
bags of shredded documents (left), some of 
ihe embassy papers destroyed by Americans 
during the takeover. With the patience of 


Pel SAH-Pue Weavers, TrevorlliMnnanes Were 


still untangiing shreds and rearranging 
them woitil messages were lewible Vlore than 

Volumes of documents, reconstructed or 
found infact, have been published so far in 
English and Parsi: the books include such 
commentary as “America, the great Satan, 
Is manipulating Dhird World leaders to use 
those countries’ riches and resources for its 
own gam,” and “the U.S.8.R. manipulates 
Aighaniretan for its own ends,” 

(Jn the second floor I saw the conference 
room where staff mectings were held insicle 
aheavy Plexivias enclosure (above, far left} 
designed to foil bugging. Embassy person- 
nel called it the Bubble: students said it was 

the heart of Satan's THIWwer ” 


Like a scene from the shah’s day, foose- 
stepping soldiers bearing West German 
Cr-3 rifles march on February 11], 

the sicth anniversary of the day 

the avatollah took power. I felt the 
fervor of the crowd — perhaps 

750,000 strong —us if almost 

swamped the tine of march in its 
enthusiasm for the revolution. 
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CONSTRUCTION came to a 
halt when the revolution o¢ 
curred, and some cranes in 
Tehran stil sit whe (left) at project: 


i 


started by the shah but stalled by 








the flight of finances and expertise 

[ lived in a middle-class suburb 
af northern Tehran (lower left) 
where sometimes in the earl 


morning, before automohile pollu- 


tion filled the sky, the view of the 
Elbure Mountains was magical 
smart shops in my nevwnborhood 
carried fine imported clothing and 
gold jewelry, although soon after 


| feit. the government closed [50 


ence. Old Persian carpets were ol 
fered at reasonable prices, Dut a 
small one that | ure hAsed Was con 
fiscated as [ cleared customs 

Many Iranians were verv hospi- 
table, inviting me to tamily gather- 
ings and telling me their views 
Some, calling themselves true be 
levers, Tigerously adhere to the 
ay atollah’s injunctions APTS al- 
cohol, Western music, exposure of 
ee LET PET, rues ariel cri “em cit the 
rollin part 


thev are true Muslims too, said the 


(others. pasting thal 


avatollah interprets the Koran in 
Wits thes co not Gelber and the 
do not follow. all his instructions in 
their private lives, In-such homes J 
attended fashionable dinner par- 
ties that might have been set in 
my home city of Melbourne, or in 
Washington, 1). C., or in London 
But at night on the empty streets 
roa blocks stopped cars bor starcn- 
es by Revolutionary Guards, who 
would confiscate alcohol and tape: 
of Western musis 

Outside the capital [ was fasct- 
nated by shunting scenery and the 
monuments of old Persia. As a non 


Muslim I] could not enter the Shrine 





of Imam Reza, the goal af Shiite 
pilgrimages to Mashhad, but I was 
lowe | 

| 


Erar i 


inte tts labyrinth precinct! 
npse of the gilded clom 
(right) over the tomb of the martyr, 


the only imam buried in [ran 
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OF JUSTICE grind on in involving a knife stabbing resulting in 

Wahi b L134 Of The pina! CouUTrL In eh- feath’ n his Hisar - Dariner, Hassan 

| attencled a murder trial there in Salehi, in 1982. The accused (lower) de 

panuary’ haired by amullah, 1 Ph itoleslam nied everything, asking, “Where are the 


Javad ho} “Lae qccicterl bya his civil PoAlnter- art he Seg e S HOrth Cui men came forward 
part, Judge Nazari (top, background); for- to describe how Masumian assaulted his 


meriy such Cases Were hearrl orl, iy i weal partner s nid clit his throat with : Ss Mes 


judges. F tcher, Mostafa Masumian, sumian refused to testify further, saving, 
charged with “causing fear and ter- “Talk to my lawyer.’ 


southern districts of Lehran, The victim's. wife Monireh Saleh 


'Wathondal (Greperapiiec, July Gs 
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(above), who brought the suit, asked he r of 
court why her family had to wait so long deliberation, they recommer 


' 


far wstice. “| have two small children Acer | S| mic Code a victim's tam 


t ' . 
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Mostain was 2 menace to society ! released. But Monireh Salehi had refused 


Wil pull the rope to hang him myself.” Masumian’s offer of $60,000 as restitution. 
| later learned the accused had a jong she toid me, Dhings are better under the 


himinal record and had been in yal wnt islamic Republic. No more addicted teen- 
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HOPPERS in an open-air market outside 
the baraar in Esfahan consider dresses 
they would wear under their chadors or 

at home. Al @ ski resort on Mount Dizin 
(left), once frequented by the shah, men and 
women now ski on separate slopes with sep 
arate lifts. I was SUrpriseéd to Se this woman 
being taught by a man, probably her hus- 
band. If challenged, such couples must pro- 
duce a mariage certificate, or face arrest. In 
their homes many women spoke against the 
new restrictions, Some expressed dissent in 
public by wearing a bright scarf or letting a 
lock of hair show. But nonconformity is 
mskyv, [he Revolutionary Guards, whorove 
in patrol cars, arrest and lecture first af- 
fenders, who SOMChmes are sentenced to 
religious classes; repeaters are whipped 
or jailed. [ wondered about the fate of the 
woman [ saw al rested, wearing a fur coat 
Fresh fish and lamb overflowe at his Teh 
ran butcher shop (rig cht): hear my apartment, 
lsaw no food lines or: empty cle a hut in- 
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SHE MAILIS, Iran's national 
assembly, elected for a four-year 
term, meets in a sumptuous hall 

built by the shah (left). From the bal- 

cony it looked ltke a religious ser- 
vice, there were 50 many turbaned 
mitllahs. [he first row is reserved 
for high government officials, As in 
any parliament during long-winded 
speeches, members walked around 
conferring with one another (lower 
left). With the film crew, I was per- 

mitted five minutes on the floor, a 

first for foreigners since the rewolu 

tion, according to my guide 

Guitsice inthe corridor, legislators 
sat on the carpeted. floor consulting 
with concerned constituents, an old 
Micidie East custom 

Some legislators are neither clerics 
nor members of the majority party, 
but they must be loval to the revolu- 
ion. Dhe mullahs themselves divide 
atong liberal and conservative lines 
over such issues #5 land reform. 
Many of the activists were educated 
in Paizieh Theological School (up- 
per left) in the holy city of Gom, 
where Ayatollah Khomeini studied 
and hac his political base, 

In the world of Islam, with 850 
mithion adherents, the Shiite branch 
a minority, UL it 18 an angry mi 
nority. Militant groups are increas 
ingly active in Lebanon, Iraq, and 
the Persian Gulf States. Traveling 
in [ran was seeime militant Shute 
rule in action, with every activity 
justified by religion, all “in the 
name of Allah.” Leaving the coun 
try, I fully realized the meaning of 
a slogan seen on billboards every- 
where: “We are neither East nor 


West, bul Islam." U 
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Into the heart 
of a blooming 


colossus 
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‘IFELINE fora giant, the 
wild vine called 
fetrasligma 
lanceoloriwm (ingert 
above) is the most common 
host of Kafflesia arnoldi. But 
the nature of this relationship 
is just one of the many 
questions as vel unanswered 
about the flower. 

In full bloom, Aafffesra 
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el 


arnoldiz seems the igment of a 
Hambovant imarcination. Pale 
patches, some raised like 
warts, cover the five leathery, 
petal-like lobes and extend to 
the underside of the gaping 
diaphragm. Rigid spikes 
known as processes cover the 
central disk that protects the 
ovary or anthers, depending 
on the flower's sex. Like many 
other plants, Xafflesta arnoldii 
occurs a5 male and female 
specimens that cannot be 
distinguished without 
dissection of the flowers. 
Twelve other species.of 
Rafflesia, some as showy as 


Rafflesta aryoldiu but 


generally smaller, are native to 
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Composite of male 
and female flowers 


Host ving 


Intconesia, Malaysia, Brine, 
Thailand, and the Philippines. 
Two species have not been 
geen-since World War Il 

and may be extinct. Even 

on the ten mature reserves 

that hold these flowers 

their future is unpromising: 
Most sites-are small, 

and flowers are few. 

Attempts to cultivate 
Rafflesia arnold under 
monitored conditions began in 
1931 when the Singapore 
Botanic Gardens started 
growing /etrastigma, Recently 
seeds gathered on Sumatra 
were sown in the vine bark. 
Such an experiment was tried 
once before m 1854, when it 
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proved successful 

How this planting occurs in 
the wile is deb ated. Some 
botanists think that seeds from 
the m nile fruit of a pollinated 
female (ower are picked up on 
the hooves of deer and pigs 
anc then trampled into breaks 
on the host vine, But I propose 
that the more probable agent: 


Sy ee 


‘A 


are common ground squirrels 
that feast on the fruits and 
ery likely piant thre seers as 
they pnaw on the bark and 
roots of the host vine 
searching for food. Sticky 
pulp and small nubs on the 
orcs may also attract ants 
and termites, and perhaps 
Lease insects help cli [Pe rSc 
the seeds 

How the seeds start to grow 
6 not known, bu t lows 

filaments of Rafflesta tissue 
spread insicte the vine, 
apparently without harming 
the host. About a year and a 
half will pass before a bud 


two mnches v wide, this syente 
emerged bud (top) will gr 
for nine more months hephts 
Howering. Che woody cup of 
Wine tissue, known as the 
cupule, is porned to its base 
And acts as a pedestal 

Blossoming over a period 
four days, the flower quic city 
draws pollinating flies with its 
letich « Aen het FLEE irrels. eule 
reportedly seek the nutritious 
pollen, nibbling throweh a bud 
to é@at the anthers, Such was 
the fate of this flower (center) 
[ts severed lobe fell to the 
ground upon opening. 

[ts lobes quickly curling and 
darkening, Aatflesia arnold 
dissolves within afew weeks 
into a slimy sharlow (bottom) 
[f the flower is female and 
nollinated, the central column 
WILh the OVAry FeMmains and 
within seven months Prows 
into a halt-rotten fruit chock- 


full af thousands of seeds 
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ILV'S-EVE VIEW: 
Iwo of some fort 
anthers of a male 
Rafflesia arnold ooze 
slicky yellow pollen (Left). 
Bristles surrownding the sex 
organs may guide one of the 
pollinating agents, Chrysomyta 
mepacephata (below), to 
perches below the pollen. The 
Hower's powerful fly-attracting 
scent may be produced by the 
shagey, durk red structures, 
called ramvents (bottom left}, 
that carpet the inside of the 
flower below the diaphragm 
Local tradition attributes 
special virtues to Aafflesia, 
most of them sexually related 
The swelling buds remind 
people of human pregnancy. A 
Malay midwife told me that 
bud extract is shill prescribed 
for women after childbirth to 
shrink Lhe womb and restore 
tre Ture 
The most frequently used 

local name of Aafflesia is 
ried patina: bung meaning 
“Tower and palma from a 
Sanskrit word for “lotus"—ap 
symbal of fertility, Some 

re] wOTLS “nh the flower have 
sensationalized its name to 
“corpse flower” or “stinking 
corpse lily,” bul either one 
misses the point. In-my 30 
Years expenence with 
Rafilesta arnold, [ have 
found that people fortunate 
enough to see this fleeting 
spectacle are overwhelmed 
not by its scent but by 

its beauty a 
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the most advanced 
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Nothing proves that 
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Carpi, tiirted dake. AM rodio with dicta! clock. halogen headlomns. power steering, power brekbes Are stares 


You've been secing more and more of 
them for a vear and a half now. And grown ac- 
customed to their looks. But when Chrysler 
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Thetre: An esgine cover hoasing and whee! well morude 
bite the fron eae rupee 


Even when we showed them how, 


created its new family wagons, they were so 
car-like and versatile, there was nothing in the 
world like them. They were awholé new way to 
get around. They still are. 

Dodge Caravan and Plymouth Vovager 
are the only vehicles of their Kind engineered 
with advanced front-wheel drive technology 
for people who like the ride af a car, nota track. 
We made them street smartand weather-wise 
with traction and maneuverability rear-wheel 
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drive vans don't have, We gave them rack-and- 
pinion power steering and power brakes, stan- 
dard, to make 1 easy for you to maneuver and 
park. And because they're only 64.2 tiches 
hugh, they slip inte your family garage. Yel vou 
can shill Wear a hat when vou drive one: 
Deceptively small on the outside, Cara- 
Van and Vovager have more room inside thana 
conventional station wagon. Room for a young 
couple and all their sports gear whether they 
ski, hike or like to camp, oom for a family of 
five to grow. They can even sheep two in com- 
lort with our new Converta-Bed option. And 
with optional seating for eight" there’ room 


Diana Mmrte like a truck. He inont door npens toarnly 
Or ater rine ind Geer bres ane mote. ial erflris 





a Lore ike cirpeting, tinted gles, AN redu 


for a whole scout troop, Because the floor ts flat 
there seven roam to move around. Parents love 
them. Children love them. Even pets love 
them. In fact America loves them so much at 
irst we couldn't build them fast enough. 

They allow you to enter like a lady and re- 
lax like a gentleman, No ungainly engine hump 
intrudes inte the tont-seating space, Alot of 
little juries take vou-a long way in canifort. 
Like reclining low hack bucket seats, Carpeting 
throughout, tinted glass, a sliding glove box 
that locks under the passenger seat, cup hold- 
ers, storage pockets and more. 

Lompare [hodge Caravan-and Plymouth 
Voyager to any other vehicle of this kind, We 
think youll agree theyre net only the first of 
them kind. Theyre the most advanced of thei 
kind. And we back them the best." With a 5-year 
or 50,000-mile Protection Plan! that covers the 
engine, powertun and outer bod peimels 
against rust-through. [he name may be Dodge 
or Plymouth, But the quality is Chrysler, So is 
the protection. Buckle up for safety, 





The New Chrysler Corporation. 
We don’t want to be the biggest. 
Just the best. 





0’. R Sf ‘e TETY has nearly as mans 
Canadian members in relation to popu- 


lation as it has U.S. members. So when acid 
tain was on the agenda of tht so-called 
Shamrock Summitin the city of (fuebec this 
past St. Patrick’s Day, between Canachan 
Prime Minister Brian Mulroney and U. > 
President Ronald Reagan, it meant some- 
thing to ma av people we consider important 
Trenes, 

Acid rain net only isa physical phenome- 
Tat, hut it aleo involyes a 





long beries Of lou prob- 
lems with as-yet uncertam 
eolwtions in international 
economics and politics. It 
= estimated that 50 ta 70 
percent of the acid rain 
that falls on Canada hes 
its origins in the United 
states, and that 10 to 20 
percent of the U.S. total 
comes from (aunuda. 

It's exsy to dwell on dit 
ferences between neich- 
boring but different 
nations, but | recall one 
incident at 


Very 


COODEraALION 
that is a useful symbol. It 


was at Baddeck, Nova 
Scotia, in February 190% : 


that four men, two Cana- 

dians and two Americans, launched Szrver 
Dart, the first powered aircraft flown in 
Canada. The pilot was a Nova Scotian, 
J.A.D. McCurdy, the Pa Parone a 
young engineer, F.W. “Causey” Balk 
the Americans Were motorcvele rset 
Glenn H. Curtiss and mv great-grandiathe: 
Alexander Gtuham Hetl. But the team was 
bound by mutual interest. im thight, not ci 
vided by nationality, They were there to get 
something dene, And there was another 
member, Bell's wife, Mabel Hubbard Bell 
She had putup the money for Stiver Dart and 
in effect, aone-woman foundation for 
the encouragement of aviation in (Canada 





Wis, 





Canadians and Americans 
will continue the pressure 


Interest in Canada still runs deep in my 
family. I serve as a trustee of the William H 
Donner Foundation in the United States 
(The Donner Canadian Foundation ts 
among that nation’s largest.) An Inchana- 
born industrialist, Donner was committed 
to (anaca, and the foundation today fosters 
the advancement of U. 5.-Canadian rela- 
tions, including better management of both 
ocean and inland water resources, reduction 
of acid rain, and other mutual concerns, 

It has funded sturclies of 
joint U.S.-Canadian use 
of the Great Lakes, of the 
future of the Niagara Riv- 
erand its falls with respect 
to hazardous waste, and of 
how Lo Stren@inen each na- 
Hons environmental stat- 
promote “more 
decisive bilateral problem- 
solving on acid rain ancl 
other transbouncury air 
pollution problems. 

Many threacs of my life 
are woven across the lone 
border that provides node 
[ense against acid ram 
(Concerns about the rain’s 
kllingetiects have worked 
their W ay up from the erass 
roots on both sides of that 
through scientific studies, up 
through citizens and foundations, 
and up through elected officials. Prime 
Whinister Nulroney and President Keagin 
made a grand start in cooperation at the 
chief-of-state level. Experience siuerests 
that ultimately Canadians and Americans 
al the grass roots will continue the pressure 
until solutions are found, and that thev will 
cooperate in paying the price fo gei some- 
ine done 
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Alal Opportunity Calling can turn a dollar of calls into a dollar 
of savings on everything from china to couches. 


how when you share good times over the phone, vou 
can bold onto more than just the memories. 

Because “AT&T Opportunity Calling” is a way to earn dis- 
counts on valuable merchandise such as Gorham china, crvstal, 
and stainless—just by calling with AT&T Long Distance, 

Any month you spend $15 or more on ATAT Long Distance, 
youll earn a dollar of credit forevery dollar you spend. Even calls 
made on the ALS) Card apply, And you can earn up to $300 crecit 
per morith. 
Your credits are good for discounts on anything featured in 
the “ALG Gpportunity Calling” catalog, From poring machines to 
jewelry From strollers toa sailboat, 
Just shop around for your best price, tour credits will save you 
even more—wherever you find it. 
see your “AT&T Opportunity Calling” catalog for more details. Or if 
you havent rece ived your catalog, call 1 BOO 992-0992. 
so call the friends and relatives you hold dear, And you'll find your calls 
can bring you closer to things youl always treasure. ton, 
With “AT&T Opportunity Calling.” the rewards of calling long distance 
dont stop when you hang up the phone. Reach out and touch someone” 
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ATsT 


The right choice. 























From time to time every family kinds, They range from mutual funds 
laces a sort of financial imbalance, and money market funds to options, 
There are education costs, for instance, stocks and bonds, john Hancock can 
and dozens of other expenses. That’s also help to relieve the burden of taxes 
why it's wise to plan ahead with the through [RAs and other retirement 
John Hancock companies. Our ser- programs. 
vices and sound ideas can help in And of course, you can count 
many ways. onus for insurance protection thar is 

Por instance, you can tum to us Tesponsive to the needs of today. We 

for personal investments of several offer Interesting options with new 


John Hancock Variable Life, aswell as 
§ coverage for your autoand home. 

These davs when we all could 
use the best possible financial 
assistance, you ll find it with 
John H i ee k. Put Car bal: nced 
, thinking to work for Vou. 





» We can help you bee “i now. 
Not just hereatter 
ef Hancox Miurual Life Inmutancn Coogee, Join Hancock Ciatnihutors, ic Tucker Admin fi. RIL Dhay, inc New Vivk’Boston, HARE 1) Dnureece (commer 
lobe Hancock Vere Lite base mpeg, Prddescy Ceepreestion, Sem Yewly Deserm artal s@fdiaprdd comegremmen, oll if Dymnoes, Ml eoade doeanenew OTEF 


Now look what’s behind Whirlpool 
no-fingerprint doors. 


We pioneered no-frost. And 
WET [ist to bring you na 
fingerprint doors, Now we're 
proud to bring you the most 


advanced refrigerator we have 


ever made_.to help make 
Four world a little casier 
Let us tell vou how: 

A control system so ad- 
vanced, you can program 
it for maximum cooling. 

Ohir Serva-Daxir” refrig- 
erator is the refrigerator you've 
been waiting tor Because now 
VOU Gin get it with the new 
Sstems Sentinel 1 monitor 
an clectronic contro pnd 
MOnituring system that 
thinks for itself 


Port 
Ceample, 
when 
the tenn 
perature [ rece were - | 
hye — — 


outside, this relrigerator 
IROTtICaLY achjusts self to 
keep the proper tempcrature 
inside. Chr, when wou bring 
home fresh groceries, you can 
POEM I Tor ax Lm 
cooling for 24 hours, with 
just the towch of a finger 
This Whirlpool” ecfrig- 
Snitor has a cormpuiter- 
Contralied temperature 
system that independecnth, 
ROC pS Gcomperatures just right 





in both the refrigerator ancl 
trecacr, The monitor even 
shows you the temperature in 
both sections 


A variety of features 
to make your world 
a little easier, 

YOU expect Ganvenicnt 
features from Whirlpeaol, and 
vou pet them. Like textured- 
steel no-fingerprint doors 
Crispers and meat keepers 
that have their own climate 
Contras to help keep vour 
howd fresh. Aclpostable giass 
shelves. Porcelainscnameled 
interiors that make clean-up 
casy. And controls to help-you 
Sve CeCrey Und cries 


promise of good honest quality 
it's a promise that were proud 
of, and we support it with help 
ful programs that-include our 
toll-free, 24-hour Cool-Line® 
acrvioc” [bo us, it's just another 
Wily Wit Gn Save yOu semic 
time and make vwour world a 
little casier 

"all Bite 254-1401 


In Alaska ancl Howail, Ri) 64-1121 
In Michigan, Seb 32-2244 





AvLack tage Your world a little easier 


Sizes and styles to 
match your life-style, 
SOL Everyone needs the 

same Kid of ncirigenitor S14 
Wwe Cer a variety of sicke-hy- 
shite Mmxtels, breerer-an-the:- 
top models And a French 
thevor mockel with the freer 
On the oattom. You can 
diso chose the size you ‘. 
Wink in the Latest 
Whirlpxd colors—the 
chevant look of Platinum 
of the warm look of Tinast 


A promise of quality 
that we stand behind. 
Every Whirlpool appli- 
ance /* hwcked by our 





OWN A JOHN DEERE TRACTOR 
FOR $2.29. 
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Open up a new 
world of fun 
forchildren Am 
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[ ] SATIINAL GEOORAPHIC SOCTETY 
P.O. Bos 2330 Woshingten. D.C. 20013 
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Don't Let the Gypsy Moth 
Ruin Your Trees! 


For FREE information, write 
SPUNKY SQUIRREL 
AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
P.0. Box 2000, Deal. P 
Washinglan, 0.0. 20013 








natural treasures. 


UF ieee, through national parks, 
forests, Wiktiiite refiees, ancl cher 
feclerl lwnds of the Wytted Stutes. Dis 
cover how Americans huve cared for this 
priceless herituge and what must be done 
bo preserve it bor the enjoyment of future 
ere Tabor 
HO) pages Afore than S00 colo 
photographs, 14 maps. Choose either 
the rewuilar Hardeover Edition or the 
Dicluve Ectiton with bornederd-leather 
Cover GC gull lg od pugs. 
SPRCTAL BONUS: A Cradle "i Our 
Federal Lanvis, a 225 page glove- 
compartierit-size budllok. 
To Order OUR THREATENED 
INHERITANCE, write to the achdress 
(nthe LS. ond Canada) call 
Our toleinee hurler SOUeHSS-4007 7. 
Send mo momey now, vou will be bilbed 
time of shape 
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Hazardous Waste 


“Storme Up Trouble... Hazardous: Waste” 
(March 1945) was the most informative, enlight- 
ening article | have read on the subject in years. 
Everyone wants to get rid of toxic waste proper- 
ly. but the same people have the NIMBY com- 
plex—“Not In My Backyard!" 
Thomas A. Spithaler 
Evans City, Pennsvivania 


I was appalled by vour picture of the Ben KR. Ra- 
zanian (BEA) toxic-waste dump in West Covina. 
Our family has suffered physically, emotionally, 
and financially from this dump. Nothing was 
mentioned about the 19 families who were evac- 
uated because of the explosively high levels of 
methane and high levels of viny! chloride, ben- 
zene, and other cancer-causing chemicals, 
Geraldine Gilman 
Brea, California 


Potential explosion From high methane levels 
couted the evacuation of 21 families, Inspectors 
later detected vinyl chloride and benzene. 

itwas impossible to go inte detail aboul all the 
waste sites, Those we cited, with accounts of the 
tribulations of the localinhabilants, seemed rép- 
résentalive of our chemical graveyards. 


As a public-health sanitarian, | have had civic- 
minded citizens call for help in disposing of haz- 
ardous waste legally and appropriately. lam run 
through a myriad of buck-passing; State Pesti- 
cide Branch, State Health, Dept. of Ecology, 
EPA, all saying, “Not me.” It's no wonder haz- 
ardous wastes get dumped inte septic systems, 
landfills, ponds, and the roadside ditch. 
John R. Templar 
Lacey, Washington 


I was amazed that you did not even mention the 
most harardous waste of all: nuclear waste. 

Althea Reustle 

Cernllos, New Mexico 


We limited our coverage to totic chemical waste, 
a subject of broad ramifications. The problem of 
nucltorwaste was ditcnsied in our April 1079 ar- 
ficle “ke Promise and Pert of Nuclear Energy.” 


The cover picture was ironic in that several haz- 
ardous wastes probably were produced to manu- 
facture the person's protective clothing—from 
the hard hat to the boots. And the clothing itself 


probably will be considered hazardous waste 
onee itis discarded. 

Nick Russian 

Central City. Penneyvivania 


Susquehanna River 
Snaking its way through three states, the Susque- 
hanna (March 1985) ouwchtto remind ws of the un- 
deserved gifis we've received from waterways as 
they etch abidingly across our national land- 
scape. Oh, that men could be as forgiving af in- 
tolerable insults as rivers have been of hazardous 
WESte. 
A. Wayne Adam, Jr. 
Ottawa, Ontario 


A very good portrayal of the river and its envi- 
rons: Pages 382-3 picture a fisherman knee-deep 
tn the stream, a shotgun secured to his waist “in 
case a duck wings by.” Where co his fellow fish- 
enmen go for cover when the man with the gun 
slips-on the algae-slick bottom as he takes aim? 
Walter T. Assur 

Falls Church, Virginia 


Talk about unsafe logging practices. The faller 
shown on page 364 wouldn't be allowed in the 
wools here on Vancouver Island. No hard hat, 
no earmufis, no safety visor, no visible safety 
whistle, too loose upper clothing, too tight pants, 
ho faller's pants or chaps, and the straight back 
cuton that tree probably didn't have an undercut 
to direct its falling, Your photographer is very 
lucky the tree didn’t tit sideways toward him. 
Dick Yates 
Nanaimo, British Columbia: 
Viking Trail 
I'm writing to thank Robert Paul Jordan, Jim 
Brandenburg, Michael A. Hampshire, and the 
Society for the magnificent article “Viking Trail 
Bast" (March 1985). [ve never been so captivat- 
ed by a GEOGRAPHIC story as I was with this one! 
| John R. White 
Owensboro, Kentucky 


The claim that the name “Slav” is derived from 
the Latin or Greek word for slave ts disputable. 
Inmy native Ukrame Ll was taught that the name 
derived from ove, which means “word.” The 
name could also have been derived from the 
Slavic word slave, meaning “glory.” 
Lea Wysochansky 
Westwood, Massachusetts 


Aimanyvrraders have pointed owl, we putthe cart 
before the horse. The Latin Sclavus and Greek 
Skiabos originally meant "Slav," borrowed from 
the Slows’ word for themselves, “Slovene,” The 
secondary meaning was “ave,” probably arising 
Jrom the many Slave who were captives. 
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Miniature Horses 
In reading “Miniature H March 1985), it 
DrOuUrh tOmnd a conversation betwen 
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What is “siliceous grass”? My dictionary defines 


i| Pea re” CONTAINING. TESPMmBpUNnE. pert in- 
ng to, or consisting of salica. Silica (or san ; 
Mn | Lh Lpa: H iF} Aaa fe ey i ri 1 ET ass AIT aes 
what's the difference between forest and plains 


an thet the latter is more dried out 


Ron Klingbei 
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Letters shewd be addresied to Members Forum, 


Northern Approaches Map 


Onvyour suprmiement tothe February (985 mara- Vational Georradhlec Mayvanine Bor Ifdds 
mine, vou state “King Philip's War of 1675-76 was Wastingion, 2.0. 20073, and should tre huds 
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J 2000 performer. 


Give it Shell SU 2000” Super Unieaded gasoline. 
A patented, high-octane performance gasoline. 
it's designed for smooth, quiet power and it fights 
critical engine deposits that can cause knock. 


Get Shell SU 2000 Super Unleaded gasoline. 
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When Nissan set 
out to build the Z car, the 
goal was simple. Design a 
totally new sports car priced within. 
the range of the average car buyer. The 
result was spectacular. Within a year, Nissan’s 
new Z car dominated the Sports Car Club of 
America's C-production racing class. From there it 
went on to win the championship for ten straight 
years. Within a decade, the 2 car became the 
most popular sports car in the world. 

Today Nissan ingenuity has created a new Z 
car. Tne 300 ZX turbo. The latest and most 
awesome Z ever. An achievement that, from 
now on, will proudly bear the name of its 
parent—NISSAN. 

In fact, for uniformity, worldwide, the 
names of all Nissan products, cars and 
trucks have been changed from Datsun to 
Nissan. The same Nissan that for 
50 years has been dedicated to 
serve the automotive needs of 
people in more than 150 


THE 
WHO CREATED 
STARTED A SPORTS 





















NAME IS 


countries 
and six 
continents. The 
same Nissan 
engineers and 
scientists who are at 
the forefront of 
advancing the whole idea 
of transportation. From 
coe plants and 
pollution Tueis to automotive Tuel 
cells and the electric car. The sare 
Nissan that is as successful at building 
performance cars that excel on the track 
as they are at building economy cars 
that excel at the pump. All of which 
should make the name easy to 


, A ul 3 remember. It’s NISSAN. 
ek This message has been brought to 


you by Nissan Motor Corporation in 


CAR REVOLUTION U.S.A., authorized distributor for 
} | | i a Nissan Ltd., Japan. 
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On Assignment 


My NEVER TURN AWAY from my subject. | 
might miss. something,” says National Geo 
graphic photographer James L. Stanfield. 
“You have to keep Wali hing. The more ume 
you spend with people, the better off you are," 
Jim practices what he preaches as he photo- 
graphs Jews at the Western Wall in Jerusalem 
(right) for our Israel story (pages 2-39)—his 
4th photographic byline in the magazine 

Getting close to his subjects for other stores, 
Stanfield has lived with Bedouin in tents, with 
the monks of Mount Athos, Greece, witha 
Mongolian family ina yurt, and witha hermit 
ona Potomac River island. Fora memorable 
coverage of rats, he stayed up all night ina 
Bomlay Urain warehouse ii photograph ro- 
dent deprecations. 

Writing member of the lsrael team, Priit J. 
Vesilind (below) interviews a Jewish woman 
who moved with her famuy to Hebron on the 
West Bank, where many people think the Pa- 
triarch Abrahuam is buried. Herein 1929 Arabs 
massacred f7 of the town's Jews. This woman 
is part of the Gush Emunim—"“bloc of the 
faithful’ —who sav they have a God-given 
right to reestablish a Jewish presence in an- 
cient Jewish Lands. 

“I think | can understand how jews feel 












when they come back to Israel," savas Vesilind, 
who revisited his roots in 1980 tor astory on his 
native Estonia. He had fled with his family as 
a Youngster when the Soviets occupted the 
country in 1944. “Il felt I was among my own 
people,” he remembers."There were lots of 
Priits there. [t was the first time in mv life I 
didn't have a funny name.” 
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Now you have the 
opportunity to acquire ... 


E STATUE 
OF 
LIBERTY 


PEWTER SCULPTURE 


Fully clad in copper from the actual 
Statue of Liberty 





The Danbury Mint is proud to offera magnificent pew 
ter sculpture of the Statue of Liberty, entirely clad in 
copper from the actual Statue in New York harbor! 


Commemorating the 100th anniversary of 
the world’s most famous symbol 
of freedom and ljberty 

in 66, President Grover Cleveland dedicated the Statue al 
Liberty. a jaf from France honoring our democratic traditions 
Today, the Statue of Liberty in being restored, In 1986, he 
cetlennial, che will be rededicated. [he Danbury Mint is offer 
ing this beautiful éculpture in honor of this historic Occesie. 

Ciad in copper trom the Statue of Liberts 
Ali the Statue of Liberty istefurbished, some of the copper must 
be removed. This has been made available tothe Danbury Mint 


BNC ie Beite incorporated into coch sculpture, Each will be fully 


clad in copper which until very recently wie port of the Stated of 


Liberty in sew Tork herhor’ Moreover, the eepper will be 
fimshed te replicate the weathered grecn patina of the venerable 
Ladd 

Handcrafted with precision in American pewter 
Fach sculpture is meticulously crafted from rich America 
pewier, unsurpassed im ite dignity. No other metal oogld have 


Imparied io tue sculpture the same noble bearing and sunteliness 


Your purchase contributes to the 
Statue of Liberty's restoration 
AB Perentage of Ube bouiplure § purchase price will be con 
Inbuted tothe Statue of Liberty — Ellis [sland Foundation, [ne 
Consequentiy, your purchase contributes to the Statue of Lib 
erty & restoration. Accompanying your sculmure will be-2-C er 
tificate of Authentic Materials, signed by Ler A. Iacocca, the 


CHARON & a hhirthe 


A unique heirloom 
The origmial issue. price of The 
Stetur of Liberty Pewter Soul 
hire compicte with hardwood 
pectin] — 2 SiS0 [has i an 
cicenrtioanal vile when vou con- 
Ger that is aullenhe copper wil 
make Wf orepliiceable m the vear 


lo {ome 


for bnitkeing the meeniicent hei 
Loc mie Voor femly, Chon t mn 
Lh once in a lifetime ceoporionity 


“end im vouTr peers APO Lina. 
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THE STATUE 


Phe Dhanbary Sin OF LIBERTY 
a! Richords Aven PEWTER SCULPTURE 
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if you're shopping for a central air conditioning system or heat pump, call your participating Brvani 
dealer first. He can give you money and power, 


ded lt thing him submit a written bid ona deluxe unit (the 4b4 5 


M45 Heat Pump; 567, 568, 569 Air 
Conditioner), ywour Bryant dealer will give you a $50 1S, savings bond after you buy am 
equivalent unit. Even if it's a competitive brand! 

But if you do buy the Bryant system, and have it mstalled by August Toth, 
‘ ail et the be mo pitas Tee eLeacty wath l he Ful f i hig highest ie mthly bull fi if 
a eared afters re atallati Ti, WI } re reli rita rer hy Hirvanm A nea WoL 
enemy efhioent unit will keep on saving money for you. Tear alter yea 

Dont wart. Has Money & Power Offer ends August Loth. (re 
complete details from your nearest parhiapating Bryant dealer... 


CALL 1-800-HOT-SALE 
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Hayes 
communications 
products help 
Quality Inns put 
14 million people 
in their place. 


Quality Inns chose Hayes 
computer communications 
products. Without reserva 
thon, Te ke ep up with over {4 
millhon quests in more than 
OO hotels. inns, and resorts 
workiwide, you've 2ot to 
move inst. That's why the 
cy mate mManapemert team 
al Quality lnns depends on 
Haves COMMuUTCALONS prod. 
Wicks to eep track of all their 
reservations, sencting cliata 
oon puter to computer..Over 
ordinary phone lines 

Hayes set the standards 
for reliable personal com 
puter communications, 
When Sioness knocks at your 
oor. Hayes gets the word 
out fast. Hayes Smartmodem 
20)" and companion 
Smaricom If communica 


OTs Sonmware® provide a 


Complete tetecomputing 
system that delivers fast 
accurate intormation. To 
Sreamine your commun 
cations. And make your 
business More productive 
Hayes can open ipa 
world of exciting commu: 
nication possibilities, For 
your business. For you per- 
sonally You can communi- 
cate computer to computer 
within ¥our office. artrom 
one branch to another. Tap 
into ¥V aluat He data Irom al 
mint or mainitrame at 
your headquarters 
Arc des gif eay [roi 
liorares for instant 
Inhormathoan on almost 
any business subject 
(And everyone wha 
buys anew Hayes 









Hagar aol berry Peptic: Thee cuoagemet trai thst actuadle Quality Lees the fantest eroerierg loelginig chain in tie worl 


a 


ee 


Smartmocem* or Smartcom 
Sot wale Te Ce eS ia Donws 
value worth several hundreci 
dollars in memberships and 
connect time when sult 
scribing to several leading 
information services. | 
Let Hayes give you 
information to keep your 
business moving fast. Your 
authorized Hayes Gealer has 
ail the details on how Haves 
COMMUnCatons products 
can help your business. See 
him today. And get a litte 
help opening the 
doors of success 
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Innovative" products 
for enterprising people 


f 
Hares Microcomputer Products, hie 
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“America ts still the land of opportunity? 


“rit H LW, Tener. | : jerky HEC TERI 


= 
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Between [asad 1430 more than 42 molbon omic» OTE GOOnOrTy chores 

came to this country. magnetized by the Amencan hoday Aumenca still offers tremens opportunities tn 
Dream. Mhos! wer so poor they could handy alford even ihe hunditeds of small to midsite companies whose new 
secruge fare ($)2 for the crossing from [tely.) But all deos. new jobs aad mew technolomes will continee to 


Were Couriers Jr caper io accept the challenge ol Bold the onan 

AMC: Opportunities, Nol guarantiocs First Jcrsey Secures 6 @ hotionwide investment firm 
hey cume to fuild new lives oral to Bold the country Oro vice copital for such emerging pmoewth companies 

To form the land. Lay nilroad towks. Consiruct roads Lf Wed are ln investor woth visi and wun te discuss 

und factorves. Load shins. Monulecnire ull the goods ou Client iivesiment opponuniies, please contact us 


©. i First Jersey Securities, Inc. 
fi al 50 Breulway, New York, N'Y 
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Ltr ero With tis 


hearing help for 


Nerve Deafness 


If you've been told there is 
no help for nerve deafness, 
Miracle-Ear’ may 

be able to help you. 
Miracle-Ear can help many people 
overcome problems like hearing 
only parts of words. . .straining to 
hear. . .asking others to repeat... .or 
becoming confused when spoken 
to. These are classic symptoms of 
nerve deafness. 


If you hear, but don't 
always understand the 
words, Miracle-Ear 
may be your answer. 
Of course, not everyone can be 
helped with a hearing aid, but 
many can. Let us put you in touch 
with Miracle-Ear professionals 

who will help you identify 

your specific hearing needs. 


Find out if Miracle-Ear’ 
is right for you. 
To learn more about Miracle-Ear, 


complete the postage paid card 
and mail today. 





If you've been told a hearing 
aid won't help, now there's 
Miracle-Ear. 

Miracle-Ear canal aid is a comfort- 
able “custom-fit" hearing instrument 
designed to help nerve deafness. 
Notice how small it is compared to 
other hearing aids you may have 
seen: it is so small, almost 
unnoticeable. 
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Miracle-Ear’canal aid 

* Fits comfortably in the ear 

« No cords, tubes, or wires 

¢ Available in Canal Aid (shown), 
Modular, and Contour Miracle-Ear 





DETACH HERE 
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pafness 


If you've ever found 
yourself saying “Il can 
hear, | just can't under- 
stand some words’: 
then send for more 
information about 


ky, Miracle-Ear 
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Cord type 
‘Evegiaas Type 


Answer theme important questions, then get the facts about Miracle-Ear! 
Pinnen Tod) ee ore etioal Bineeln Eee pte 


Send for more information today! 


2. Do you tear people apanking, ful hive difficelly understandarg the words? 
f. en you heer Cor horns. Sifter oF othe WErng segnals when they occur? 


0 Do you howe dificultly Uidertanding on (he phone? 


1, APS YOU Row Gf Rave you ever worked in A rely place? 
4, Go you hawe fo turn the radio or 


6 | am wow wearing 
Name iPinaae Panti 


Acreage 
City 


— TAPE OF SIAPLE HERE — 


Mireles Ear 
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au The wood} re until the 

Ae always, he had aomet iat be 
rocen. “Lt eel yur mother 5, “hi efuit 
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Call England. ia aieetes can 


avers just 76¢ a minute: _ England. 


AY bn ode is never ee 1 '—iruit te ia | li ait 
ane A. Len-min ube pn ahh all to Binelas ade ‘raver ae 
little ns Oe I pea eae: 












dtist cial the c all yourself any night from 6 pt nwntl Ta 
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see asus ea The right choice. 


TOYOTAS 16-VALVE, MID-ENGINE 2-SEATER 
WINS MOTOR TREND'S "IMPORT CAR OF THE YEAR’ 
THE FUN IS BACK! 








TRANSMISSIONS. 
NO EXTRA CHARGE. 
With Dodge's two great Transmission Discount 

Packages on Omni and Charger. 








CHARGER Protect 








We breed, raise and 
train these loyal and 
intelligent dogs to 
become the “eyes” for the 
blind. And we train the 
blind to work with these 
dogs and thus become inde- 
pendent, active, productive 
and happy human beings. 
All this at no cost to them. 
Contributions from concerned and 

caring g peop’ make it all possible. 





Please ielp give eyes tothe blind. 7 | 
Send vour tax-deductible contri : a 
butions to... ~ ae 


ie 
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HC) Ay It doesnt take a lot of money to goa long way on 
| | | UANT) a Hollancl America cruise, Consider all you pet 
AN ADIs For 7 or 14 days aboard the Noordam, the Nieuw 
i AME RICA Amste rdam or the Rotterdam, you'll have magnificent 
commodations and gourmet cuisine. Onbox ard activi 
é SRUTSES =: ties ranging trom tennis and goll toa casino and a 
— theatre. Plus Holland America’s exclusive Ocean 


mY ) 7 «4 r is 
ARI BBE ‘4% Liner Service’, and the e xpert alrenwion of ou 
AL _di | | oe er ea = _ : 


experienced Dutch officers and world-renowned 


z i Daal =, : ion ’ - TI = a. 
| 2 : \ | |. ~ IC ( +) crew every mile of the way 
LVRS sf ' And these miles lead to some of the most exotic 


ports of call in the world. Places like St Thomas, Montego Bay and Grand Cayman in the 
Caribbean. Puerto Vallarta, Zihuatanejo/INt: apa, and Acapulco along the Mexican Rivier: 
Our 7- and 14-day cruises include free air* from most major gateways. And 
on Holland America ships, unlike any other luxury cruise, no tipping is required. 
50 on your next trip, remember, you can have it all ona Holland America 
cruise. For 38¢ a mile, it's the most luxunous vacation value on land or sea 
See your travel agent today 


* Does not miclude Christmas cnuses to the Canbhean. Ships registry: Setherlands Antilles 
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[ ily A ‘Tat en creer 45 000) ceprercines ti Gistratteed chinournts off Only AT aT offers culling io over 250) 
SEES POPE HN vh clp youmay need Vals Day Rate cOUnIES and fwny Inchon won id wate 





ATsT puts it all 
on the line for you. 








ATaéT makes sure you have all the long dis all these services. Lhal direct state-to-stite im day 
[ace Se aay Ices you need, Friday from Som-lipm, and you save 40% off f ATaT's 
Cur long chisiance opendlors are there foryouto Dav Rate 
call upon 24 hours.a day. Tb help with oallect or All weekend t wre and every might 





is, and to mive Immediate credit fam lpm till Sam, save » BO Different discounts 





SeTSON: [o-person ca 








for wrong numbers apply to Alaska.) 

Because AT&T | eS WET LOU vias o fe nenence ie IU, ATaT has Staal pt ORTaIMNS al wd pHs ans 
providing quality lone che stiinic e Service, Vou i vy that can help mane your |i bn cistarice dollar pe 
your calls will sound as close as next door. VEN arth =F 


And that's not all. ‘tou get savings along with Who says you cant have it all? 
Reach out and touch someone. 


= = Afel 
=> The right choice. 
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BELOW ARE ONLY A FEW HIGHLIGHTS; TURN PAGE FOR FULL PROGRAM LISTING 
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A ‘daring team of 12 men 
run a wild Icelandic river, 
the JOkulsa a Fjollum, 
from its hint-springs source 
deep within the 
Vatnajékull glacier to ite 
mouth on the Acetic 
Qlcean. For this first-tinve- 


Swift ant spirited, slim- 
botied and lond-le peed, 
the Thoroughbred is 
respected worldwide ws 
Ihe aristocrat of face 
horses, Desconded from a 
pure line of Arab stallions, 
Thoreughbrecs such a 


Asmall boat tude of 
wooed and leather is 
thrasher! by force 9 pales 
as her intrepid five-man 
crew braves the North 
Atlantic Ocean in pursuit 
of alegend. The bowtis a 
replica of a sixth-century 


[n southwestern Brazil les 
the Pantanal, a marshy 
prairie whose spectacular 
landscape changes 
dramatically during the 
year. in the parched, diy 
season, the ancient tapir, 
ising its sensitive 


TEAR OUT AND SAVE THIS PAGE ASAE 


ever expedition, they use 
Kivaks, inflatable rafts, 
und ulteulight aircraft 
equipped with detachable 
flogts, Wheels, anc skis for 
landing on water, tundra, 
orsnow. Atbempting to 
cross the glacier, the 


A insky and Secretariat 
con be worth millions to 
their owners. From the 
elunninig¢ Bleue 
country of kentucky, bo 
the forests in France, to 
the rollin: erosstands of 
Ireland andl Sew Zealand, 


veseel, According to the 
story, an Irish seafaring 


monk, St. Brenda, sailed 


in such a Vessel all the way 
from [relarcl te tte 
“Promaed Land,” 
arriving in America 900 
vers before Columbus. 


prehensile snoul, grares 
the waterways, and the 
five-foot jabiru stork 
returns bo its huge nest 
Qetober bring torrential 
rains; swollen rivers 
evertiow, and myriad 
pools attract anaconedss 





Adventurers endure snow 
aici and Vialent gales, 
Coursing the river's 128 
miles, they survive life- 
threatening mishapes aa 
they brave dongerous 
Pingel aimed ria jeor 
waterfalls. 


explore the breeding, 
runing, rmicing, anil 
tracing of Thoroughbreds. 
Owners and trainers show 
how computers are used to 
help achieve ewer, 
breeder's pouk treating a 
ehamnyprlan 


Fourteen centurbes later 
Timothy Severin and his 
crew embark from 
[réland’s Brandon Creek 
on A+, 000-mile journey 
to Newfoundland, 
determined to show that 
the legend could be true, 


and apple snails. Marah 
deer move ewifth through 
the water on webbed feet, 
pursued by the agile 
jaguar. In April, the foods 
recede. and the Pantanal 
once iain faces a 
scorching drought 
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every tuntaphuei 5 5 toe 
p.m, (check local coble 
listings Liat ney in pour 
area) onthe? , 
cable TV channel. To 
the left are only a few 
Aipilahas ors er 

tes sabe thier nig 
in five or more shows, 
ee ae some 
of the most entertaining 
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Wildlife as Canon sees it: 
A photographic heritage for all generations. 


The largest of all lemurs now existing on nature conservation is for the survival of the indn 





Madagascar, indms are barely visible in the thick and other animals 
forest when sitting quietly or clinging to a tree And understanding is perhap 





trunk. At. dawn, however, ther silence 1s broken wmpoctant factor i 
when indnm pairs proclaim their terntorial nghts anidlite 

with songs that reverberate throughout the forest 
hevered locally because of native bebefs, ind 
have been somewhat spared from hunting. But ike 
all lemurs, these gentle creatures are threatened 
today by the loss of habrtat, 





Nothing could bring the mdn back should 1 
vanish completely. And while photography can 
record it for postenty, more importantiy photogra 
phy can help save it and the rest of wildlife 


FD (13+-e0iemm fa. 8b 





Madagascar s forests, which are the indr's last 
tetuge, have been reduced (o a few remaming 


patches. Indns and all lemurs require combnued Can aT 
protection. Photography can help promote a greater = 





awareness and understanding of how important Images for all time 


